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PREFACE. 



S 



The following W •" »' itten hj "^ ""' 
accustomed to composition for the public eye: 
he, therefore, offers himself to notice with d>E- 
dence, and some apprehension. 

I„ no case has he wilfully concealed any c.r- 
cumstance bearing upon the question; nor has 
he intentionally exaggerated any. Faults, un- 
avoidable by one not in commercial life, will be 
found in his publication, nor had he an oppor- 
tunity of consulting any gentlemen in the East or 
West-India interest, whose practical observations 
and experience might have greatly assisted h,m. 
Without friends or connexions, a stranger ,n Eng- 
land, which he quitted at an early age, and to 
Which a very severe bodily affliction has unwrl- 

lingly 
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Kngly obliged him to return • these circumstances 
wiU, it is hoped, plead for indulgence to a maiden 
attempt. Such as it is, the work is respectfully 
submitted to the notice of both the parties in, 
terested, and of the public at large. 
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A FEW HINTS, 


if 
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1 

Among the various subjects that will occupy 




the attention of Parliament daring the -present 


J 


^ session, is the question between the East and 


r 


West India interests, regarding an- Equalization 




of the Duties on Sugars. This question is of no 


j» 


x. little importance, and as the public are materially - 


^ 


\ concerned in the issue, a few remarks may not be 
irrelavent at the present moment. It will be 






necessary, however, previously, to introduce the 




petitions and observations of the contending par- 




ties as they have been printed, preparatory to the 




discussion in the House of Commons, where the 




question will be finally determined, and, it is hoped, 




in a way beneficial to the people. Without con- 




sidering in a case of this great import the limited 




interests of a few individuals, who already have 




been benefited and protected at the expense of the 




nation at large, the East-India proprietors of stock 




thus state their opinion. 




b " That 
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" That this Court is deeply impressed with the 
injustice and impolicy of the existing Restric- 
tions on the Sugar trade of British India. 
" That these Restrictions, while they operate 
most injuriously on the interests of the mer- 
chants, the ship-owners, the sugar-refiners, and 
the manufacturers of this country, as well as on 
those of the British community at large, are 
peculiarly oppressive and unjust towards our fel- 
low-subjects in India, and highly detrimental 
to the interests of the East-India Company, not 
only as a commercial body, but in connection 
with the prosperity of the dominions placed 
under then.' government. 

" That as the inhabitants of British India have 
the strongest claims on the protection of the 
East-India Company, it is the duty of this Court 
to afford their energetic support to all measures 
that have a tendency to promote the prosperity 
of the vast population over whom they preside, 
and who are equally entitled, with every other 
class of British subjects, to the favourable con- 
sideration of the British Legislature. 
" That it appears to this Court, that since the 
repeal, by the Acts of last Session of Parliament, 
of the Restrictions formerly imposed on the 
West-India Trade, no pretention exists for any 
exclusive protection to the Sugars of the West- 
India colonies against those of British India. 

" That 



I 
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" That as the present unequal duties on the 
" sugars of the East and West-Indies terminate in 
" March, 1824, this Court do earnestly recom- 
" mend to the immediate attention of the Court 
" of Directors, the necessity of using their strenu- 
" ous efforts with his Majesty's Ministers to obtain 
" an equalization of the said duties. 

" That should these efforts prove unsuccessful, 
" contrary to the just expectations of this Court, 
" the Court of Directors be requested and enjoin- 
" ed to present Petitions, in the name and on be- 
" half of the East-India Company, to both Houses 
" of Parliament, praying for an Equalization of the 
" Duties on East and West-India Sugars, and for 
" permission to be heard by Counsel before the 
" two Houses of Parliament respectively, in sup- 
" port of their claims." 

Their opponents, on the other hand, the West- 
India Merchants, contend* by this public notifica- 
tion : 

'* A Petition of the General Assembly of Bar- 
" badoes was presented, and read ; setting forth, 
" That the Petitioners beg leave to approach the 
" House with those sentiments of very high re- 
" spect which on all occasions the inhabitants of 
" that ancient and loyal Colony have shown to- 

" wards 



* The East-India Report will be found in a subsequent page, 

B 2 
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wa ds it ; the Petitioners venture humbly to re- 
present to the House the very reduced condition 
of the Sugar Planters of that island, and implore 
the House to obtain for them such relief as a 
liberal and just view of their situation shall ap- 
pear to demand ; it is not now the object of the 
Petitioners to point out the importance of the 
Sugar Colonies to Great Britain, nor is it their 
intention to claim the sympathy of the House 
by a detail of their distresses, of which they 
could furnish ample and melancholy proofs, in 
ruined families and individuals, multiplied sales 
of estates, and the straightened and unhappy 
condition of all who are solely dependent on 
West-India resources ; the Petitioners will only 
bring under the notice of the House a few of 
those facts which are the cause of their mis- 
fortunes, and the ground of their complaints j 
the Petitioners humbly beg therefore to state, 
that by their latest accounts from England the 
price of Sugar was at 28s. and 29s. per cwt. 
ex-duty, which is less than it has been for a 
period of more than fifty years, during which 
time the duties have been increased from 6s. 3d. 
to 27s. and contingently to 80s. — the price, how- 
ever, not having kept pace with the increased 
duties, but having, on the contrary, fallen below 
what it was when Sugar pajd a tax of 6s. 3d. 
only j it is evident that these taxes have fallen 

" wholly 
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wholly upon the Planter, who is suffering under 
the severest privations and difficulties, while the 
consumer is supplied at a price less than the 
prime cost of his produce, and the Revenue to 
Government remains undiminished, and the 
same as it was before this extreme depression 
took place ; that of the 28s. which the Planter 
receives as the price of his Sugar, 15s. must go 
to defray the various shipping and mercantile 
charges, leaving a pittance of 13s. only, which 
is inadequate to defray the current expenses of 
his estate, and the support of his Negroes, with- 
out affording to himself the most trifling income 
or interest on his capital, or any provision for 
years of drought and deficiency of crops, to 
which he is often subject, and has now been 
labouring under the fatal effects of for the three 
last years ; that during the late long-protracted 
war the Petitioners bore with a patient submis- 
sion the burthens imposed upon them "for the 
support of Government, looking forward to the 
return of peace, for the day of reward, but here 
they are met by disappointment, and find them- 
selves reduced almost to despair ; that the Peti- 
tioners are at an enormous expense for the rear- 
ing of Negroes, and have to support a large 
black population, the labouring class of which is 
comparatively a small proportion of the whole, 
while their neighbours, the Colonists of Foreign 

" Powers, 
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Powers, possess extraordinary advantages over 
the Petitioners, in obtaining from Africa an 
ample and cheap supply of slaves in the prime of 
life, without any previous care or expense ; and 
having new and unimpoverished lands, almost 
without limit, ready for their employment, are 
enabled to extend their cultivation, and under- 
sell them in every market, thus perverting those 
sacred principles of humanity that dictated a 
total and general abolition of the African Slave 
Trade, and which the House have so long and 
generously contended for; but which, either by 
evasion or a want Of sincerity on the part of 
other Governments, has proved ineffectual, the 
Slave Trade having nothing abated, but, on the 
contrary, that its atrocities have greatly in- 
creased, the Papers laid on the Table of the 
House too clearly demonstrate ; that the late 
Acts allowing an extension of the intercourse 
with America, and other parts of the world, can 
now afford the Petitioners no relief, since the 
Continental markets of Europe, as well as the 
United States of America, can supply themselves 
with Colonial produce at a much cheaper rate 
from the French, Dutch, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese Colonies, than from the British, whose 
produce ere long will be totally excluded from 
every market for exportation ; that the crop of 
rum, which was once a great resource for the 

" liquidation 
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liquidation of their Island expenses, now yields 
them comparatively nothing, and accumulates 
on their hands an useless drug, for want of a 
market ; that the duties on the articles of ginger 
and aloes are exceedingly heavy and oppressive, 
and tend to deprive the minor Planters and 
Settlers, by whom they are chiefly cultivated, 
and of white and free coloured persons who form 
a numerous class of their population, of the 
means of acquiring a moderate subsistence from 
their small farms and plots of ground ; that 
under the present pressure the four and a half 
per cent, duty on all their produce is an ad- 
ditional burthen, which is severely felt, and 
places them on an unequal footing with His 
Majesty's newly-acquired Colonies, not subjected 
to such an impost ; that the old Colonies have 
the strongest claim on the Parent State for their 
protection against an unrestricted importation of 
East India Sugar, which must at once prove 
fatal to their interests and existence ; that, 
having adverted to the principal causes of their 
misfortunes, the Petitioners most humbly pray 
the House to take into consideration the situa- 
tion of the Sugar Planters of that Island, in 
order that some alleviation of those distresses 
under which they labour may be obtained ;" the 
foregoing Petition was prepared by a Committee 
appointed by the House of Assembly on the 

" 22d 
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" 22d day of October 1822, but the House 
" having been prorogued by his Excellency the 
" Governor before the same was reported, the 
" there- undersigned, as the Representatives of the 
" People, feeling the urgent necessity of an im- 
" mediate appeal to Parliament on the distresses 
" of the Country, have unanimously agreed, for 
" themselves and their constituents, to adopt the 
" same, and subscribe their names thereto." 

Every impartial man will admit the injustice and 
impolicy of imposing severe restrictions on one 
body of men, and exempting another body who 
have not the smallest claim to a preference, either 
as far as the revenue is regarded or the interests of 
the people ; or from any misfortunes they may 
have suffered, or services they may have rendered 
the country, as a body of commercial men con- 
cerned in and trading to and from the West Indies. 
Yet they come forward, exclaiming, our interests 
are at stake— our property is concerned ; we have 
had protecting duties so long— and we beg you will 
continue the same indulgence to us a few years 
longer — we have tasted the benefits of the restric- 
tive system, and do not like giving them up. 
Further, they cry out, the East-India Company 
are but a few merchants concentrated in Leaden- 
hall Street ; the public have been content to eat 
our sugar, and pay the rate we wish — and, as 
to the people who cultivate sugar in the East 

Indies, 
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Indies, they are only Hindoos, too remote and 
too insignificant to occupy the attention of His 
Majesty's Ministers. We are a very loyal body 
of men, who, from custom, have a prescriptive 
right to a preference in the market. The East- 
India Company are great monopolizers — very 
powerful and rich, while we are poor, and suffering 
from a variety of causes, no portion of His Ma- 
jesty's subjects experiencing one-half the priva- 
tions and losses that we of the West-Indies do. 
This is the tenour of the present hue and cry of the 
West-India interests. They totally forget, in 
their eagerness for gain, that there is a third party 
concerned in the question ; and that, no less a 
party than the consumer, who has to pay for the 
article ; and surely, if he can get it as good and 
much cheaper from the East, than from the West- 
India trader, he ought undoubtedly to have that 
advantage: nor is it just, to force the price of an 
article by restrictive duties above its value, for 
the gain of, comparatively speaking, a small body 
of men, whose only object is to benefit themselves 
at the expense of the public. 

Leaving, however, the consumer out of the 
question, this exclusive privilege is highly inju- 
dicious on the ground of general policy. It is 
also severe on those concerned with the East- 
Indies, as they are prohibited from" bringing a 
good article into the market — the produce of 

c British 
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British capital, cultivated by our own subjects,, 




and conveyed to England in British shipping. j- 


These claims are thought of no importance by 




the West-India merchant. They are in the 




market, and they wish to remain there. However 




their monopoly be maintained, none but them- 




selves have a right to participate in that trade, 




and an equalization of the duties is resisted by 


"* 


the body as unjust and impolitic^ ( 




I would now wish to draw the attention of the 




reader to the first paragraph of the printed paper 




I have quoted, and which was lately submitted 




to a ballot at the India-House, previously to re- A 




ceiving the consideration of the Legislature, par- f 


ticularly to that part where allusion is made to 




the inhabitants of British India as having " every 


y 


" claim on the attention of this country." This, ( 




the most prejudiced will scarcely deny. They 




furnish us with valuable commodities, as cotton, 




silk, spices, indigo, saltpetre, and many other 


1 


articles of trade not necessary here to enumerate ; 




but sugar, one of the staples of the country, is 




rejected, prohibited, in short, excommunicated, 




because the West-India merchants require it. 




If we look for a moment at that vast and won- 




derful empire, British India, we shall find that 




it not only, requires our justice, but a liberal po- 




licy ; not exclusion from the English market, and 




prohibitory enactments, founded on no real benefit 




to 


» 
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to England, and only calculated to secure the 
interests of the few at the expense of the many. 
A country that maintains and pays from 20,000 
to 21,000 British troops,* inhabited by our own 
subjects, amounting to a population of 100,000,000 
of souls. 

An empire like this may be supposed to de- 
serve as much consideration as the West-India 
colonies ; in a national point of view, infinitely 
more : as we are bound by every law, moral and 
political, to support a free people, whom we have 
made our subjects, and who have every claim on 
our protection and honour. A country capable of 
building and furnishing large ships of war — well- 
disciplined armies— a rich treasury — a loyal, in- 
genious, and industrious population— one would 
imagine was a part of the empire that ought to be 
treated on equal terms with other parts of the 
British dominions, and not fettered in its industry, 
cramped in its resources, or injured in its trade by 
partial laws, made exclusively for other times, 
and under very different circumstances from the 
present. Let India have a fair chance in the 
market here, and you will benefit millions of our 
subjects; continue the present unequal duties, 
and you enrich the West-Indians at the cost of 

the 



* At an annual expense of about £\ ,600,000 sterling. 
C 2 
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the people of this country, and to the injury and 
ruin of those in India. 

Every one ought to be allowed to benefit by his 
industry, capital, or abilities, without being con- 
tinually hampered and shackled by this or that 
interest ; as it was justly observed very lately on 
the Warehousing Bill in the House of Commons, 
I believe, by Mr. Ricardo :— " It would be im- 
" possible to make any law which would not in- 
" terfere with the interests of particular classes." 
But here are deeply concerned the welfare, hap- 
piness, and prosperity of 100,000,000 people, who 
pay taxes to the amount of £20,000,000 annually 
to the Government, exclusive of British interests 
and people. 

I might adduce an instance, which, if not ex- 
actly parallel, affords some similarity. I allude to 
the Bill now before the House of Commons, and 
brought in by one of His Majesty's Ministers, to 
improve the quality, and lessen the price of beer. 
This Bill originates with the Government of the 
country; and, although it will be the cause of 
loss, injury, and much inconvenience to those 
persons now established in the trade, could any 
man for a moment conceive that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would swerve from his purpose, 
where the comfort and convenience of the people 
at large is at stake, to meet the wishes and secure 
the exclusive interests of all the brewers and 

pub- 
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publicans, notwithstanding they are a numerous 
and respectable body, and have invested in the 
business a very large capital? Is not sugar a ne- 
cessary of life, and as indispensable as beer? Why, 
then, should exceptions be made in favour of the 
one and not of the other ? The first object of a 
good Minister is to be careful of the revenue, 
and to attend to the comfort and advantage of 
the people that pay it. The former would be 
greatly increased, and the latter greatly benefited 
(as in the case of beer), by procuring the article 
cheaper, consequently consuming more, and ne- 
cessarily augmenting the revenue. 

The East-India Company, as a body, have great 
claims on the equity and liberality of the Govern- 
ment. They are burthened, perhaps more than is 
generally known, by being compelled to export to 
India and China. This exportation, according to 
an official report, ending 5th January 1823, was 
to the amount of £3,771,961 ; and the declared 
value, for the same period, of British and Irish 
goods exported to the British West-Indies, was 
£3,14.3,928, leaving a balance in favour of the 
East-India trade of £678,033. It is also well 
known, and indeed admitted, that a large part of 
the West-India exports are for the Spanish Main. 
The Company have rendered other most im- 
portant services to the state. Their ships, with 
very little expense and trouble, have been fitted 

out 
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out for His Majesty's naval service during the 
late war, and were found particularly serviceable. 
The Company bore the brunt in the capture of 
the Isle of France and of Batavia, and in Egypt 
in 1801 ; not only finding money, but troops, and 
these troops their own subjects, native Siphauees, 
and ships built in India by native workmen 
conveyed the armament. Their harbours have 
afforded shelter, hospitals, supplies, and stores to 
His Majesty's navy during our European wars; 
and their own merchant vessels have been found 
equal to act offensively against choice vessels of 
the French navy, in the Indian Seas. They are 
liable to every kind of requisition from His Ma- 
jesty's authorities in India, with which they cheer- 
fully comply. Their ships, in wa? time, are only 
second to the American navy. They have a large, 
efficient, and fine native army, consisting of about 
136,000 regular troops, and officered by nearly 
3,000 British subjects, not including local regi- 
ments and auxiliaries, in all about 205,000 men, 
at the disposal of His Majesty's representatives. 
The exports from India afford employment to 
great numbers in this country, while their shipping 
is an encouragement to our best seamen, from the 
liberal treatment they experience. The country 
affords honourable and lucrative employment to 
about 800 persons, from the son of the peer down 
to the son of the mechanic, as the lists of the 

Civil. 
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Civil, Medical, Marine, and Pilot services will 
fully testify. Nor can I omit to mention the 
number of respectable European inhabitants, esti- 
mated at about 4,500, under the Company's pro- 
tection, though not in the service. These follow 
various occupations and trades, much to their own 
advantage, and greatly to the benefit of the mother 
country ; as the articles in which they trade, and 
the fruits of their industry, find their way even- 
tually to this country. Nor will any one deny 
that the large fortunes * yearly introduced here by 
the arrival of the Company's servants, after having 
spent twenty-five or thirty years in India, is pro- 
ductive of prosperity to England. These fortunes 
are now-a-days honestly acquired, though not so 
rapidly as in former times. 

Whether India be a benefit to this country at 
large, by being in our possession, is, I believe, a 
matter of doubt ; but we have it, and, as the Eu- 
ropean world is now constituted, it is perhaps as 
well to keep possession against others who might 
take hold of it, and turn the resources, wealth, 
and power of India against its old masters. I 
believe, without ships and commerce, England 

would 



* Calculated at about £3,000,000 annually drawn from that 
country, and spent in this by residents from India. How is this 
burden to be supported, if the exports to this country are not 
encouraged r 
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would cut a sorry figure in a map of Europe for 
1823. 

During the late war, the Company armed and 
paid three regiments of what are termed East- 
India Volunteers. Their appointments and ap- 
pearance, I am told (for I was then out of Eng- 
land), were not inferior to the best militia regiments 
of the country. The hospital at Poplar, for de- 
cayed officers and men of their navy, and their 
widows and children, is an institution that does 
them great credit. A considerable sum is also 
yearly paid into the King's Naval Hospital at 
Greenwich, by a deduction of sixpence, monthly, 
from the pay of all officers and seamen in the 
Company's sea-service. At the last meeting of 
the Marine Society, it appeared, by an official 
statement, that while only 97 boys were sent into 
the Merchant service, 244 were transferred to the 
East-India Company's shipping. This circum- 
stance will speak for itself, as to the eventual 
benefit to the British navy. Nor is it in this point 
alone that the subject is deserving of consideration, 
as a Company's ship, upon the average in officers 
and men, whether in peace or war, has a comple- 
ment exceeding, by one-third, that of a West- 
India ship of the same tonnage. The men have 
a plentiful supply of the best articles, their pay is 
certain on their return home, and they are in- 
variably treated kindly, for the crew have an 

appeal 
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appeal to the Court of Directors, and the com- 
manders are either fined, or put back in their 
routine of service. 

I must not Omit to mention, that in war time 
it is usual to take out, free of all charge to the 
King, an extra number of men, for the express 
service of His Majesty's navy serving in the Indian 
Seas, or at the Cape of Good Hope. Are not 
these circumstances deserving the favourable con- 
sideration of the Legislature, and the best encou- 
ragement from a free Government like England ; 
not to be overlooked, as now is the case, amidst 
the lamentations and outcry of the West-India 
merchants, as if their situation was one of peculiar 
hardship, and they alone formed an exception to 
the general prosperity of the country ? I would 
wish to ask, what part of the community are not, 
more or less, suffering from the present state of 
things ? None more than the labouring poor, who, 
having the least means, and bearing the heaviest 
burdens, are entitled to the best efforts of the 
Government. And would not this be effected by 
an equalization of the duties on sugar? to say 
nothing of the millions of our subjects in India, 
and the mercantile interests of the East-Indians* \ 

In no way or shape, indeed, are the East-India 
Company's interests a burthen to the country : on 
the contrary, the welfare and prosperity of the 
nation is deeply concerned in the commerce of the 

d East j 
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East ; and while only a fair and equal adjustment 
of the duties is desired, this ought to meet with 
the support of every liberal-minded man, instead 
of being disregarded, as now is the case, from a 
preference bestowed on a body of men who have 
no earthly claim to the bounty of Government or 
the country. On the contrary, when the slave- 
trade was in full vigour, and a desolating war 
raged, no commercial body had one-half of their 
advantages and success. 

The East-India petitioners ask for no exclusive 
privileges: they, only seek to be allowed to meet 
the West-India sugar merchant in the market, on 
fair terms ; and can any cause be shown for an 
exclusion, neither sanctioned by any liberal policy, 
nor justified by any reasons of public interest? 
The day, it is hoped, is fast wearing away, when 
partial and ruinous exceptions shall be made in 
favour of one portion of British subjects, to the 
manifest neglect and injury of another. 

As that odious word slave has unluckily slipped 
from my pen, I purpose to offer a direct and 
positive refutation of the insinuation, or, more 
properly speaking, the charge brought by in- 
terested persons (of course, not the humane and 
oppressed West-Indians), that slavery exists in the 
East-Indies. This is a mistaken notion. Not a 
slave is known, or to be met with, in any of the 
Company's provinces or dominions, or in the 

employ 
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employ of the Government, or their servants. The 
rule in India is the most humane and considerate, 
as a ready and easy appeal is afforded to the native 
against the most powerful, and attention cheerfully 
paid to the most trifling complaint. Even the 
forced hire, and previous payment of the amount, 
of a bullock, for the conveyance of baggage, is 
prohibited. I have known instances of young and 
unexperienced men having to proceed ten or 
twenty miles to answer a complaint of the kind, 
and who were afterwards fined for noi attending 
to the orders of the Government : and they are 
most strict, if not indeed too strict, on these 
matters. A native, to please his caprice, will often 
refuse a bundle of grass to the traveller, although 
treble the amount is offered. No resource is left 
but to wait patiently. Perhaps there is not a 
village or hut within five or ten miles. He has no 
alternative but to wait : take the article he dare 
not. Patience is his only remedy, and if a man 
wishes to learn it in perfection, let him make a 
journey in India. 

This digression has been caused by a wish to 
show the lenity and mildness of the Government 
in India. Oppression and injustice there are 
none ; the peasantry of the Company's provinces 
are a healthy, well fed, cheerful, and docile 
people ; the districts are thickly peopled ; content 
and prosperity reign. Reverse this description 
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with the condition of the people in the territories 
of the neighbouring powers, and an Englishman 
has reason to be proud of his country. A noble- 
man now on his way to England, whose talents 
and virtues are of the very first order, will be able 
to verify the truth of my assertion. 

The French, Dutch, and Portuguese have slaves, 
if they can be called such, who, from being born 
in their houses, have an invincible dislike to quit 
their habitation and masters. They are treated in 
the mildest manner ; and I have often seen at 
Goa and Damaun, that they are rather a burthen 
to the families with whom they live, than a ne- 
cessary and useful establishment. At the same 
time, they are well aware that by moving into the 
British territories they are safe and free, whilst 
under the flag of that nation. A slave in any part 
of the country, be it ever so remote, is unknown. 

These slaves do just as they please ; if they 
take it into their heads to get wives, they trouble 
and pester their masters with their offspring. 
Humanity would prevent the turning them adrift; 
they are not like monthly servants, over whom you 
have a contract by paying wages ; and, above all, 
their slavery is not allowed ; and were it, they 
would be more troublesome and vexatious than their 
Services are worth. They do no hard labour, but 
6olely attend to household offices. Even this ex- 
tends to a very few places, and there it is falling 

greatly 
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greatly hito disuse. So much for East-India slaves 
as cultivators of sugar, and the hue and cry raised 
thereupon. 

Lest it be said by the West-Indians that it exists 
in some parts of India not under our Government, 
but in possession of the Native Powers, and that I 
bave not alluded to it, therefore their asseverations 
.hold good, it is necessary to refute the calumny 
here as far as East-India sugars are concerned, 
which, from being the produce of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Benares, are not subject to native laws and con- 
troul.but to British jurisdiction. In times of famine, 
-from failure of the rains, or from burning of crops, 
a usual thing in the predatory and destructive 
warfare of the. Native Powers, children are some- 
times sold to the rich, by their parents, for a few 
ba^s of grain. This is often the means of pre- 
serving the whole of the family from utter de- 
struction : for their number being thus thinned, 
and sustenance procured by the disposal of some 
members of it, the remainder are preserved. In 
this case, generally, when the horrors of famine 
abate, they are claimed and given up ; if not, they 
are never ill-treated, or used for agricultural or 
laborious occupations. Nor can they be long de- 
tained against their will : our vicinity and inter- 
course presents facilities and constant opportu- 
nities for quitting their masters, and in no way 
are they reclaimable. If this can be called slavery, 

it 
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it is in the mildest form ; originating in accidental 
circumstances, not of frequent occurrence: and 
the English have no controul over, or participa- 
tion in it whatever, but take every opportunity 
to discourage it. 

I have seen the horrid effects of famine arising 
from the failure of the rains, and followed shortly 
afterwards by sickness and pestilential diseases. 
Thousands of natives, at these periods, find refuge 
and food in the Company's territories. Private 
subscriptions, upon a large scale, are quickly 
raised ; medical attendance is afforded, and every 
effort of Government and its local officers is di- 
rected towards ameliorating the dreadful condition 
of the emigrants. Not three years since, I was at 
a spot in nearly the centre of India, where w r ant 
prevailed to a large extent, the country not having 
recovered from the devastation and burnings of 
conflicting parties of Mahrattas and Pindaries. 
Twelve to fourteen thousand persons were daily fed 
by voluntary contributions. Thousands otherwise 
must have perished, not only from the scarcity of 
grain, but from a monopoly by rich natives, who 
would have bought up and retailed it at enormous 
profit, to the destruction of whole districts, had not 
we humanely stepped in with this timely aid. At 
these periods, children are offered for sale, and 
from motives of humanity, are taken, . fed, and 
restored when claimed. They sometimes remain 

with 
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with their native masters till able to procure their 
own living, or return to their own districts to their 
relatives; and if they have none, to their particular 
caste or sect. This is the only instance of any 
thing like an approach to slavery ; surely very 
dissimilar from what we should expect, considering 
the clamour and perseverance with which the 
charge has been brought forward by the West- 
India interests. 

In 1806-7, a dreadful famine raged at Madras 
and the neigbouring provinces. People were 
perishing daily ; the awful spectacle is still in my 
eye> — .children dead in the arms of their dying 
mothers — emaciated wretches crawling towards 
the public granaries, to pick up a few scattered 
grains — children of the same parents striving with 
each other in the last stage of famine, to obtain a 
few extra grains — the parent, with an emaciated 
frame, fast approaching to dissolution, endeavour- 
ing to encourage the hopes of its offspring — are 
recollections that nothing can efface from my mind. 
Ilich natives, at this time, by forestalling and pur- 
chasing immense quantities of grain, increased the 
calamity. An unprincipled rich man has the same 
dangerous power, and is the same monster, in all 
countries. The fiend avarice is as active in times 
of public distress in Asia as in Europe. Happily 
the influence of the Supreme Government at Cal- 
cutta was almost instantly felt. Very large quan- 
tities 
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tities of grain were dispatched, at the market price, 
to the lower provinces of Bengal, while all that 
was in store was instantly sent off in country ships, 
hired for the purpose ; nor was even the expense 
incurred by the freight added to the price of the 
grain. All classes at Calcutta manifesting the 
same charitable disposition, the efforts made by 
the aid of a large subscription were almost incre- 
dible. Ships were so deeply laden, that it was 
with difficulty they proceeded down the river. All 
kind of carriages were put in requisition, to trans- 
port part of the cargoes by land, to meet or wait 
the ships' arrival. An esteemed friend, Mr. G. 

D ,* then holding a confidential situation of 

importance, and who laboured day and night, has 

told me that the anxiety of Lord W was so 

intense, that no obstacles or other claims were 
allowed to interfere. At this period children, nay 
whole families, were offered for sale in the streets 

of 

* Author of that ably written paper in the Fifth Report to the 
House of Commons on the Police of Bengal, to be found in Mr. 
Mill's excellent work on British India. This highly talented 
gentleman afterwards became second only to the Governor Gene- 
ral, and now enjoys in retirement in his native country, the re- 
wards of undeviating integrity, unremitting application to his 
duties, most conscientiously discharged to the East-India Com- 
pany, and to all branches of the service. This gentleman, I 
believe, was the only instance ever known under the Supreme 
Government, of holding both the judicial and revenue depart- 
ments, during a long and arduous period, with high approbation. 
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of Madras; and happy were the afflicted parents 
who could dispose of their children. Many were 
thus preserved, by natives obtaining the purchase, 
who otherwise must have perished. They merely 
held a temporary charge until they were reclaimed, 
or returned to their homes. During these days, 
thousands of strangers poured into the Company's 
territories from their own countries, knowing full 
well that they would meet with relief, and a better 
chance of preserving life, than under their own 
governments, where extortion, monopoly, and in- 
justice were added to the miseries of famine. At 
these times strangers might have imagined that 
slavery was present and in practice ; and little doubt 
can be entertained that these circumstances, as 
narrated in the English papers, may have excited 
that opinion : but nothing can be more unfounded 
and false. Every disinterested person will, it is 
believed, credit the explanation now given, which, 
however desultory, is, indeed, necessary to refute 
the calumny. 

An exception to these statements occurs in a 
part of Malabar, and in a few districts under the 
Madias Government. The Board of Revenue, 
however, are opposing every possible obstacle to 
slavery. Where estates are sold for arrears of 
revenue due to the Company, the slaves are not 
sold with it. And, at the worst, this slavery is a 
bondage widely different to that of the West- 

e Indies ; 
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Indies ; where slaves are brought captives from a 
foreign land, three or four parties are interested 
in the hellish traffic, in the capture, freight, and 
final sale. On the contrary, in the country just 
mentioned, the man, in most instances, voluntarily, 
sells himself, and perhaps his family, to a rich 
Zemindar. The slaves are well treated, and con- 
tent with their lot. It has occurred to my know- 
ledge, that where freedom has been offered, they 
have declared they would rather remain in bon- 
dage, than be at the trouble and anxiety of feeding 
and clothing themselves and their families. 

The intention of the Madras Government will be 
collected from the following official document. 

" But whatever may be the future decision respecting 
those who are already slaves, the Board think that a regu- 
lation ought to be published, to prevent the further ex- 
tension of slavery ; the further purchase of free persons 
as slaves should be declared invalid and illegal, and all 
children hereafter born of slaves should be declared free. 
The Board further submit, whether it would not be pro- 
per to annex some penalty to the purchase of female chil- 
dren for the purpose of being brought up as prostitutes. 
It might further be provided, that slaves shall have power 
to purchase their liberty, at the price for which it was 
forfeited ; and that slaves attached to lands or estates 
that may escheat to Government, shall be liberated. Many 
of these provisions contravene those of the Hindoo law ; 
a formal enactment of them in a code will, therefore, be 
necessary." 

The reader must bear in mind the difficulty and 

delav 
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delay of interfering at one "fell swoop" with 
the institutes and laws of the Hindoos. 

Tippoo Sahib increased slavery in his day, in 
these parts, by selling thousands as slaves, and 
sending others into captivity in his own territories. 
In a journey from Mirzaporeto Jubbulpore, inlSIS, 
I saw in one mountainous district, but just fallen 
under our government, a system of slavery of a 
feudal character. This matter, as well. as others, 
were taking quite a different course, by our autho- 
rity and interference, 

The subject (had making a book been my object,) 
might have been considerably extended, from my 
having' travelled a good deal in various parts of the 
interior. 

In a note subjoined, mention is made of coun- 
tries and places visited * during an active life of 
eighteen years, somewhat maimed and injured by 
use and climate. 

In entering regularly into an examination of 
the claims of the West-Indians to peculiar fa- 
vour and consideration, and of the policy and* 
justice of continuing the present exclusive du- 

e 2 ties, 



* The countries of Bengal, Bahar, Berar, Carnatic, Mysore, 
Malabar, Ceylon, Sumatra, China, Guzeerat, Deccan, Orissa, 
Cutch, with many of the chief cities and towns in these king-, 
doms, besides places of. curiosity and antiquity; particularly the 
wonderful cave of Ellova, Rarlie, Canareh, &c. &c. 
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ties, I must, in the first place, exclaim all party 
feeling : being interested neither directly nor in- 
directly in any way or by any shape whatever in 
commercial pursuits, nor am I a proprietor of East- 
India Stock. 

The Court of Proprietors of India Stock con- 
sists of 2,162. In the list are to be found all 
classes of his Majesty's subjects above the labour- 
ing orders. Doubtless the interests of this nume- 
rous body are very inconsiderable, n'importe, of 
no national weight, as compared with the loyal, 
generous, and suffering West-Indians ; who have 
just found out that war is far better for them than 
these piping times of peace, and that they are the 
only portion of the people of the country that are 
sufferers by that event. Their fallen fortunes must 
be propped up by injudicious and severe measures, 
levelled against their fellow-countrymen ; more 
particularly (exclusive of the party question itself) 
bearing upon the nation at large, by keeping up a 
fictitious price, to the injury both of the revenue 
and the consumers. In a question of this im- 
portant nature, it is not what things were, but 
what things are, that ought to guide our discus- 
sion. In the march of events there are imper- 
ceptible changes constantly operating, which re- 
quire to be met in due season by corresponding 
arrangements. A few years totally alter the aspect 
of affairs, and measures once efficient, are found 

afterwards 
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afterwards unavailing and nugatory. Persons whose 
interests are affected by these unpleasant changes 
dislike all interference. Any proposal of a liberal 
description is utterly rejected : every thing must 
remain as it was. You must support us who- 
ever may suffer, and adopt artificial means if no 
real ones occur. They say, in the war time we 
had a glorious harvest, and were inexpressibly 
happy; we had all the run of the Continent, high 
markets, short voyages, regular cargoes, a ready 
sale for our produce; all the enemies' ships carry- 
ing colonial goods were picked up by our cruizers. 
The East-India interests were then content, but 
now they complain. How very silly and unrea- 
sonable ; to be sure, they even go so far as pre- 
sumptuously to hope they may participate in the 
English market, and who knows, considering that 
they are the same people as ourselves, possessing 
the same resources and industry, but that they may 
dare to get into the continental market with their 
abominable sugars ! Is it not dreadful, says one — 
horrible, replies another — shocking, vociferates a 
third— bad times, indeed, friend — the Legislature 
must be mad, and the Ministry little better, to 
attend to such unfounded claims, such hollow rea- 
sons as the East-Indians present — how lamentable 
is our case! — No doubt it is; but are not seven- 
eighths of the trading part of the community in 
the same deplorable state ? 

It 
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It is, perhaps, desirable, ere we enter into a 
formal discussion of the merits of the respective 
claimants, to notice what they say themselves, in 
fairness to each party: for it would not be justi- 
fiable to garble particular passages, nor would such 
a selection sufficiently elucidate the question. The 
opinions and reasoning of each party will there- 
fore be given entire, and they may serve as re- 
, ferences at a future day. This explanation is due 
to the reader, and to exonerate myself from the 
charge of cc making a book/' by the insertion of 
long and desultory debates already in print, clear 
and full investigation of the measure prayed for by 
one party and resisted by the other — I hesitate 
not in introducing it, perfect, as from the parties 
themselves. 

Rejmrt of the Committee of Buying and Warehouses 
respecting East-India Sugar. 

In pursuance of an order of Court of the 31st of July 
last, your Committee have proceeded to take into their 
consideration a Resolution of the General Court of Pro- 
prietors of the 26th of that month, which Resolution is 
as follows : 

" Resolved Unanimously, That the Honourahle Court 
of Directors be. requested to investigate the circum- 
stances attending the culture and manufacture of sugar 
in British India, and the grounds and effects of the re- 
gulations which obstruct its consumption within the 
United Kingdom, and that they do, at their earliest con- 
venience, submit the result thereof to this Court " 

Your 
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Your Committee commenced upon their present in- 
quiry by adverting to the proceedings of a General Court 
of Proprietors, which was held upon the 15th of March 
1792, for the particular purpose of considering an ap- 
plication intended to be made to His Majesty's Minis- 
ters, or to Parliament, for lowering the duties then 
payable on East-Indian sugar : upon which occasion a 
Report of the Committee of Warehouses, dated the 29th 
February 1792, relative to the culture and produce of 
sugar in British India, was read, and ordered to be 
printed for the use of the Proprietors. 

The matter and arrangement of that Report having 
been generally approved as suitable to the subject, your 
Committee apprehend that they cannot better perform 
the duty now committed to them, than by continuing, 
to the present period, a detail of the various particulars 
which composed the former Report, and presenting the 
same for the information of the General Court, together 
with further and recent documents, serving fully to 
elucidate the course which this important hranch of 
commerce has since taken ; and from these documents 
your Committee propose to answer the question that in 
propounded by the General Court, viz. to ascertain the 
causes which obstruct the consumption of East-India 
Sugar in the United Kingdom. 

At the date of the former proceedings of the General 
Court, there was no very distinct information upon re- 
cord of the past or present state of the culture of Sugar 
in Bengal and the adjacent provinces. It was matter 
of general belief, that every part of India produced sugar, 
and had done so for time immemorial: but the publica- 
tions of that day (very unfortunately, as your Committee 
view it), greatly misled the British Public, by asserting 

that 
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that the commodity was so abundant, and the price 
so low, that Indian sugar could be obtained in any 
quantity, at about five shillings sterling per hundred- 
weight. 

Authentic and distinct information being indispensa- 
able, it was ordered, agreeably to a suggestion con- 
tained in the former Report, that the Collectors of the In- 
dian Revenues should be called upon to ascertain various 
particulars relative to the existing state of the sugar 
cultivation, its increase or decrease; whether it laboured 
under any peculiar disadvantages which could be re- 
moved by proper encouragement; what was the quan- 
tity of land fit for sugar but lying waste, and various 
other particulars, which were comprized in twenty-six 
separate heads of inquiry. 

It is proper to notice, that previous to the arrival of 
the above instructions in India (which took place in 
September 1792), the Board of Trade at Calcutta had 
entered into the consideration of the sugar trade with 
much zeal, and had recorded some important commer- 
cial documents thereupon ; which arriving in England 
before the required Reports of the Collectors of the 
Revenue, were of great use in explaining the subject, 
which at that time highly interested the Public, who 
were very inadequately supplied with sugar, and which 
of consequence bore a high price. 

Your Committee have caused a complete collection to 
be made of the papers that are entered upon the Indian 
records, which appear to be useful towards a full un- 
derstanding of the culture and manufacture of sugar in 
India. 

A collection of the Court's correspondence with the 
several presidencies respecting sugar is also annexed. 

Your 
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Your Committee have further caused a collection of 
documents to be prepared from the writings of scientific 
persons of Indian experience on the subject of sugar, 
some of which were drawn up by order of the Supreme 
Government; which papers are herewith submitted. 

And your Committee have also compiled a collection 
of statements from Parliamentary papers, and from the 
Reports of the external commerce of India; also of 
miscellaneous statements at home, which exhibit the 
magnitude that the sugar trade of India has at present 
attained, and also shew its details. 

A list of the matters which constitute the Appendix to 
this Report is subjoined, which your Committee trust 
will be found to compose an interesting series of papers 
upon the subject. 

The immediate object of your Committee's inquiry 
remains to be stated, which your Committee are disposed 
to consider in the following point of view. 

In the course of the thirty years which have elapsed 
since the former proceedings of the General Court of 
Proprietors relative to East-India sugar took place, this 
article has risen, by a regular gradation, to be an im- 
portant branch of the national commerce; the quantity 
of East-India sugar imported in the year ending the 5th 
of January 1821, having amounted to about fourteen 
thousand tons, and in the year ending the 5th of January 
1822 to be thirteen thousand five hundred tons. 

The quantity of East-India sugar which paid duty for 
home consumption in the year ending the 5th of January 
1820, amounted to about five thousand tons, the revenue 
upon which was one hundred and ninety-one thousand 
pounds ; and the quantity which paid the home duty in 
the year ending 5th of January 1821, was about four 

f . thousand 
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thousand two hundred tons, the revenue upon which 
amounted to one hundred and fifty-four thousand pounds. 
But your Committee are now arrived at the less gra- 
tifying part of the subject. The object of the meeting 
of the General Court of Proprietors in 1792, was to 
obtain a more favourable consideration for East-India 
sugars in point of home consumption duty; but in this 
particular the East-India sugars have not been success- 
ful. The Appendix exhibits a succinct view of the 
duties as they have been varied and regulated from time 
to time upon both West-India and East-India sugars ; 
and it will be seen, that from the year 1799 the East- 
India sugar has been regularly charged with a larger 
comparative proportion of duty, until at length it has 
been burthened by the enactment of the 1st and 2d of 
his present Majesty, cap. 106. 

Your Committee cannot but greatly fear, that by the 
'oint operation of the augmented duty which is imposed 
upon East-India sugar by the Act of His present Majesty, 
and of the uncertainty of its application, as set forth in 
the Court's Memorial to the Right Honourable the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, under date the 
7th of April 1821, there is manifest danger of East-India 
sugar being excluded from home consumption. 
All which is submitted to the Court. 

(Signed) James Pattison. 

William Wig ram. 

John Bebb. 

Campbell Marjori banks. 

James Daniel. 

Hugh Lindsay. 

John Morris. 
FMst- India House, Uth Dec. 1822. 

The 
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The foregoing document is sufficiently expla- 
natory ; it speaks a dispassionate language, and 
only requests a fair consideration with our fellow- 
countrymen — the West-India Merchants. 

The mind of every reasonable man, even as to 
those who are not open to conviction, it must 
stagger their opinions ; for they will observe, if 
disposed to look with unjaundiced eyes, that only a 
politic, honest, and equal participation is solicited. 

Let one question be asked here ; would corn- 
growers ask, or would the Legislature think it pru- 
dent to grant, a protecting duty to Essex against 
Sussex? Yet the case is analogous. British industry, 
British capital, and British subjects are here, as in 
the case of corn, equally at issue ; nor, upon a 
liberal and extended view of the question, will any 
shade of difference be discovered, or why one 
party should be upheld, and the other depressed. 

We will now see what the West-Indians say for 
themselves ; for, considering the long period they 
have enjoyed this peculiar favour of large duties, 
and their excessive modesty in praying for a con- 
tinuance of the exclusive privilege, some verv 
cogent and unanswerable reasons ought to be 
adduced in behalf of the West-India people. 

There are two, or perhaps more publications on 
this subject. One of these, by a West-Indian, is 
deserving of notice, not merely from its having 
been written in a mild tone, but because the author 

f 2 appears 
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appears perfectly acquainted with his side of the 
question. His work is comprized in twenty-seven 
pages, followed by a Postscript consisting of 
thirty-six, the largest, as it is the best part of the 
pamphlet. This author attributes the misfortunes 
of the West-Indians to various causes. " Before 
" the abolition of the slave trade, (p. 6) labour 
" was half the price it is now, and at that period 
" the value of rum was much greater than it is 
" now;" besides which, "a great quantity of 
" rum found its way into the American market, 
" owing to the interruption that took place with 
" America." Somehow or other, the Americans 
have since taken a fancy to drink " whiskey of 
" their own manufacture, while the higher orders 
" prefer French brandies " (p. 10.) In conse- 
quence of the insurrection in St. Domingo, " the 
" West-Indians were called upon, in 1792, to in- 
" crease their cultivation, which they did to a 
" large extent;" so that now they have upwards 
of sixty thousand more hogsheads than they know 
what to do with. Further, " in consequence of 
" the Foreign Slave Trade being still in existence, 
" sugars are brought to market cheaper by fo- 
" reigners " than they can furnish them ; and 
thus " Cuba and Brazils have quadrupled their 
" cultivation." (p. 8.) These, if not all, are the 
chief causes of the depressed state of the West- 
India Colonies. 

In 
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In my humble opinion, and with all deference 
to the local knowledge of the West-Indian, a very 
prominent and active cause in the diminution of 
the prosperity in that quarter is the change from 
war to peace, and an over production. Sugar, 
like some other species of property, has fallen in 
value, and in demand : because the resources of 
other nations, which were dormant or suspended 
during the war, are now called into activity. The 
extract about slavery, to which I have only alluded, 
must be copied verbatim. No stronger reason can 
be urged than this offered by the West-Indian, for 
encouraging the consumption of East-India sugar, 
while it possesses other bearings upon the question 
than those which appear at first. I rejoice at its 
introduction, as it serves to expose the principle 
which directs that accursed and abominable traffick 
in human flesh. 

" The abolition of the slave-trade," says the 
West-Indian, " by making labour dear in our 
own colonies, while it continued cheap in foreign 
ones, rendered it absolutely impossible for us* 
afterwards to compete any where "with foreign colo- 
nists, where this traffic was not abolished;, orr 
with the sugars of the East-Indies, where the price 

of 



* A very excellent reason for allowing the East-India people 
to try a competition with these foreigners, as the West-Indians 
admit they cannot do it. 
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of labour is extremely low, and their land of very 
extraordinary fertility." Are not these eminent 
advantages which might turn the scale against the 
foreigners by India produce ? And again, in page 
1% speaking of a bounty;— "if the bounty be suffi- 
cient, and persevered in for a few years (comfort- 
able news for the people !) would enable the British 
grower of sugar to undersell the planters of Cuba 
and the Brazils in the markets of Europe, &c. &c, 
and it would do more towards the effectual aboli- 
tion of the foreign slave-trade, than any other 
measure."— Now the East-India people have the 
means of effecting both these objects, without any 
bounty or assistance. 

It would appear, then, that Cuba and Brazil are 
making such rapid strides to a fatal competition with 
the West-Indies, that they have nearly outstripped 
their rivals ; that the slave-trade flourishes • that 
they cannot compete with Brazil or Cuba; and it 
is admitted, as to « the sugars of the East-Indies," 
that " the price of labour is there extremely low, 
and the land of very extraordinary fertility ;" an 
admission fully and highly satisfactory, and proving 
that, by an unrestricted introduction of East-India 
sugar, an annihilating blow would be given to 
slavery,* in the two countries I have just mentioned. 

Thus, 



* It would go far towards abolishing slavery in the colonies 
of Fiance and Holland. 
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Thus, as far as those large countries are concerned, 
would be presented a glorious opportunity to stop 
the importation and use of slaves : a view of the 
subject deserving the serious attention of the ex- 
cellent Mr. Wilberforce. 

It may also be justly inferred, that the East-India 
commerce would increase four-fold in the article 
of sugar : not to the injury of the West-Indies, for 
the author freely and candidly admits that they 
cannot compete with foreign colonies. Is not, then, 
the demand of the West-Indians strongly perverse 
and selfish ? What they cannot do, by their own 
showing, they will not permit their brethren. In 
short, they would rather that this extensive branch 
of trade should be in the hands of Spanish and 
Brazilian slave-dealers, than in those of their own 
countrymen.* Without any twisting or torturing 
the passage quoted, it undoubtedly bears such a 
construction. 

It is not necessary to proceed any further than 
to page 9, where a direct confirmation is given of 
the expediency of admitting sugars from the East- 
Indies, although such was probably not the inten- 
tion 



* It is not only the grower and importer of East-India sugar 
that would be relieved by an impartial rate of duty, but the ship- 
ping interest would be greatly benefited, as double the quantily 
of tonnage would be required to bring home the same quantity 
of sugar from India as from the West-Indies. 
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tion of the author in writing it. " While the con* 
tinent," he says, " is more cheaply supplied with 
foreign sugar than we can afford to sell ours for ;" 
if this be not a fair ground for allowing East-India 
sugar to take its chance with foreign sugars on the 
continent, of doing which the West- Indian allow 
they are incapable, I know not what is. A more 
substantial reason the warmest advocates of the 
East could not have furnished, than what is here 
given by our adversaries ; and unless they would 
rather see foreigners in the possession of the con- 
tinental markets than their own countrymen, they 
will honestly admit the obvious conclusion from 
their own premises. In this page, and the follow- 
ing, it is mentioned that the grocers mix East and 
West-India sugar, to produce a better colour. 
The former being cheaper, (query if not better,) 
the writer maintains that here is a fraud on the 
public. It is doubtless a crying imposition ; there 
are frauds in all trades ; very censurable such con- 
duct in the dealer, and very foolish in the buyer to 
receive such a mixture. Alas! those who read 
Mr. Accum's publication, will find their health and 
purse in daily jeopardy, from the tricks practised 
in this overgrown metropolis. 

The West-Indian, after introducing a variety of 
calculations and official statements, the detail of 
which would be foreign to my purpose, as I treat 
the question on general principles, sums up what 

the 
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the West-Indies require to restore them to their 
former prosperity, and to avoid impending ruin. 
He urges the absolute necessity of the adoption of 
four " active and certain remedies,'' not the most 
moderate to exact from any Government, however 
liberal, in favour of any body of men, however dis- 
tressed. This distress, according to the propo- 
sitions annexed from page 12, can only be relieved, 
" 1st. By a higher duty on East-India sugar, so as 
to keep it out of the home consumption until the 
sugar of the West-Indies be at a remunerating 
price, which cannot be estimated at less, in time 
of peace, than 45s. per cwt., exclusive of duty. 
2dly. By diminishing the duty as the average price 
of sugar diminishes, exacting only what the planter 
can afford to pay. The operation of such a mea- 
sure would be to increase the home consumption 
when sugar is cheap, and to make the Govern- 
ment, as it ought in fairness to be, a partner in 
the prosperity or adversity of the planter. Sdly. By 
■ diminishing the duty in Ireland, where the popula- 
tion is numerous but poor, and therefore cannot 
afford to consume much sugar at the present high 
duties. 4thly. By granting, when sugar is too 
low, an increase of bounty in proportion to the di- 
minution of the average price. This, if the bounty 
be sufficient and persevered in for a few years, 
would enable the British grower of sugar to un- 
dersell the planters of Cuba and the Brazils in the 

g markets 
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markets of Europe, and therefore compel them, 
instead of ourselves, to reduce their cultivation. 
Besides rescuing our own colonists from ruin, it 
would do more towards the effectual abolition of 
the foreign slave-trade, than any other measure 
which perhaps it is within our power to employ. 
These means of relief are the leading ones that 
appear now to be practicable, to avert the de- " 
struction of the British West-Indies." These 
are requests of some interest and magnitude, 
fraught with exclusive advantages, in which 
neither the interests of the Revenue, of the British 
people, or of the East-Indies, are much considered. 
The reader will draw his own conclusions. 

To make the question more easily understood, 
I have recourse to a few figures. East-India sugar 
can be imported and sold to the people at 80s. per 
cwt. ; but for the West-India Planters to get a 
remunerating price, it ought to be 455., making an 
addition of about 50 per cent. This profit upon 
the quantity for home consumption, estimated at 
2,500,000 cwt., at the desired price of 45s. would 
produce a sum to the Merchants and Planters no 
less than £1,875,000. This is a good round sum, 
but it all finds its way into the pockets of the people 
of England, as the West-Indian observes, (p. 15) 
that " most of the Proprietors are resident among 
us, and spend their incomes here, as much to the 
advantage of the farmer, manufacturer, and shop- 
keeper 
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keeper of Great Britain and Ireland, as those 
whose incomes are from lands or funds." A mighty 
excellent reason, certainly, for keeping up the price 
of sugar ! I am not much of a political economist ; 
but this I know, that, being neither manufacturer, 
farmer or shopkeeper, yet consuming a good deal 
of sugar in a large family, the tax falls rather 
heavily upon me, and perchance on a few others. 

By another statement, the sum laid out by West- 
Indians in exports* " from this country to their 
colonies, amounts, at an average of six years, to 
£5,434,716. This sum being added to three mil- 
lions spent by West-Indians in this country, eight 
millions would be put into the pockets of the people 
of England, were sugars at 45s," This happily not 
being the case, for they are now at little more than 
305., not quite so much money finds its way into 
the said pockets of farmers, &c. However, what 
does find its way thither, shews the West-Indians 
•to be very considerate, as it was drawn originally 
from those pockets by a high price. Kind souls f 
they have only the temporary use of the money, 
and then kindly restore it again to the pockets 
from whence it came. Not a word indeed is said 
of what the good people of this country gain ; be 



* It is a well known fact, that a large part of those vaunted 
exports are sent or find their way to South America and the 
Spanish Main; this is far above the turn, vide p. 13. 
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they manufacturers, farmers, shopkeepers or others, 
by the regular and large exports to India, or the 
large sums brought into this country (drawn from 
the land of the Gentoos), and expended here : not 
a single allusion to the subject. Oh, no ! It is 
only the West-Indians who put money in the 
people's pockets — who export goods, and increase 
the public revenue. The large Indiamen go out 
empty, the free traders take no freight — the equip- 
ment of these ships is nothing to the country' — .the 
establishments at and connected with Leadenhall 
Street are mere holes and corners — the Europeans 
resident in India traffic not in British goods — the 
Company's servants consume none. Oh no! Broad- 
cloth, cutlery, ham, cheese, beer, guns, finery used 
by the fair, woollens, iron, copper, and a variety of 
other articles, have ceased to be drawn from the mo- 
ther country. The natives use nothing of English 
manufacture, and those of rank and wealth, never 
lay out a rupee in articles of luxury — not a stiver. 
The West India colonies alone are the depots, and 
consumers, and the owners of them are solely the 
people who put money into the pockets of the 
trading, manufacturing, and fanning communities 
of this country. . 

One paragraph, in page 17, I cannot resist my 
inclination to extract. It involves a question so 
momentous, and advocates such harsh and unjusti- 
fiable measures towards our subjects in India, that 

to 
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to repress indignation on noticing it, would be an 
abandonment of duty and understanding. It 
savours of such an arbitrary and cruel policy, that 
I am certain the West-Indian, if an Englishman, 
deplores his having given utterance to such a 
sentiment. Speaking of the West-Indians (p. 17), 
he says, " they have expended their fortunes upon 
them, (i. e. colonies) and it is now stated, on a just 
principle, that they should be sacrificed by the 
creation of a disadvantageous competition* to a 
conquered people, who exclusively own the soil of 
India, who differ from us in colour, and are Gentoos 
in religion ; entitled, as a conquered nation, to no 
benefits from his Majesty, but such as flow spon- 
taneously from his will ; and we humbly hope 
that none will ever be granted to them by the 
King or the Parliament." These axioms would 
be a fine addition to the political creed of Pozzo 
di Borgo, and some of the worthies composing the 
extreme right of the mild and consistent ultras of 
Prance. 

Neither the East-India interests, the Court of 
Directors, or the Proprietors of Stock, expect or 
wish the West-India interests to be sacrificed to 
the Gentoos of India. The most sanguine and 
violent never dreamt of any such thing. Yet the 

debasing 

* How fallacious is this, when they acknowledge they cannot 
compete with Cuba and Brazil. 
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debasing and unhallowed principle ought to be 
reprobated, that a conquered people are entitled 
to no benefit from the hands of a King (like our 
George the Fourth, whose good sense and huma- 
nity must revolt at such odious doctrines) or a free 
people like England. Such a principle, happily for 
mankind, will never be admitted or acted upon in 
this country. Is not Ireland a conquered country? 
Do they not profess a different religion to us? and 
do not the Irish deprive the English of a large and 
valuable trade in provisions, flax and linens ? Yet 
will any one say, that a brave and generous people 
like the Irish, are not entitled to every succour 
and consideration from this country ? — and so are 
our subjects in India. To say they are all conquered, 
is erroneous : large districts, nay countries, have 
been ceded, or obtained either by an equivalent 
of money, assistance in their necessities, or an ex- 
change of territory. Again, viewing the subject 
in a different light, even from mere common justice, 
is no feeling of affection or gratitude due to a peo- 
ple from whom we procure valuable commodities, 
who are the source of employment to hundreds of 
thousands of British subjects, men whose sons and 
brothers form our native battalions, a check upon 
the ambition and designs of our European neigh- 
bours; a people, possessing vast resources availa- 
ble to this country? Are those people entitled 
to no favour? Already are their muslins, silks, 

shawls, 
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shawls, gold and ivory, and many other articles 
nearly prohibited, as I know by sore experience, 
from the simple circumstance of having had to pay 
duties, amounting in some instances to more than 
the articles cost originally, although they had been 
in use, and an affidavit made, declaring they were 
not brought home for sale or profit, and some silver 
articles made by an English workman (who will 
eventually return to this country and spend the 
fruits of his industry, probably a large fortune), 
were actually broken to pieces, or beat up and re- 
turned to me a shapeless mass, after fifteen years' 
dreary sojourn in India, and being articles for my 
own immediate use. It appeared hard. I repined 
not, for such are the laws ; it is not for me to 
doubt their wisdom, but to obey them. The West- 
Indians would now seal the persecuting system by 
a final, complete, and eternal exclusion of sugar, 
not grown by themselves. 

Before, however, that can be effected, a calm, 
general, and disinterested opinion must be formed 
and delivered by the Legislature of the country. 
Undoubtedly, if the West-Indians are in the deplor- 
able condition represented (common to ad parts 
of the empire, Canada, East-Indies, &c ) and their 
claims so strong and irresistible as they state, they 
will meet with a due share of commiseration ; but 
the expediency of fixing or keeping up the high 
price of an article so generally iri use as sugar, is a 

matter 
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matter of momentous and deep consideration.* At 
ail events, as far as equity goes, allow those of the. 
East-Indies to have some share in the trade; and if 
it is satisfactorily. proved that their participation in 
the home market would irretrievably ruin the West- 
Indians, a circumstance that the best informed 
and most impartial men doubt, admit East-India 
sugar on the payment of the same duty as was 
paid in 1803. This will enable the former to 
supply a part of the continent, and thus to rival the. 
production of Cuba and Brazil ; which, by their 
own admission, the West-Indians cannot do. At 
the same time that very desirable article, the money, 
would go into the pockets of the persons before- 
mentioned, as benefiting by the Merchants and 
Planters residing in this country, with a furtherlarge 
sum similarly expended at home, derived from the 
sale of sugars by East-Indians on the continent, 
and which would ultimately find its way here. 

On the showing of the West-Indians, Cuba and 
Brazil have increased four-fold in cultivation,- 
owing to the maintenance of the slave-trade in 
these countries ; and cheap sugar is the only kind 
by which we can compete with these foreigners. 
This the East-Indians can do, and why not ? Be- 
cause the West-Indians want the whole and entire 
market, which they are unable to command, and a 

fictitious 



* In 1813, when the free trade was opened, a protection of 10*, 
percwt. was given to tlie West- Indians against East-India sugars. 
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fictitious and arbitrary price is maintained for their 
sole and exclusive aggrandizement. Here is a fine 
prospect of increasing the revenue, of crushing 
the slave trade ; of doing an act of common 
justice to one party, and appeasing the conflict- 
ing claims of both, without any sacrifice on the 
part of the West-Indians. Yet they will admit 
no amicable arrangement, no return to 179?, or 
to the year 1803 ; no mutual terms (always and 
primarily holding in sight the revenue and comforts 
of the people); they must have, nolens volens, the 
whole and entire trade. Nor do they stop there, 
as will be seen by the four propositions submitted 
by the West-Indians in a preceding page. More 
encouragement is required, greater bounties must 
be given, or the West-Indies dwindle away like 
the " baseless fabric of a vision." They have been 
encouraged by former kindness, and now it follows 
that their importunities are endless, and their claims 
interminable. Bread, meat, labour, cotton goods, 
are cheap : but sugar is not dear enough, it is now 
but 30s. per cwt. ! " to get a remunerating price 
it ought to be 45s. per cwt. ;" (p. 14.) What does 
that signify to the consumers?* The kind souls, 
however, restore the excess of profit again in due 
season, to the "pockets of the manufacturer, far- 
mer, 



t 



* To whom it woukl make a difference of £ 1, 800,000^ nearer 
two million most probably, annually. 

H 
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mer, and shopkeeper." Happy classes ! whose in- 
terests are so consulted by the planters. It is only 
a temporary loan, a mere circulating transfer. 
Only allow the price to be raised a little more, and 
a larger sum will annually go into the said pockets I 
I cannot help soliciting attention to a specimen 
of Jesuitical reasoning, in page 21. How singu- 
larly blind (for it cannot be ignorance in one so 
clear on his own side of the question) must the 
author be, to assert that the introduction of our 
goods, to the "displacement" of their own, would 
have the moral effect of exciting dissatisfaction 
in India. "We already in many cases nearly pro- 
hibit, and in others exclude, by arbitrary duties, 
the manufactured goods of India. Send us, we 
say, all your valuable articles in a raw state, and 
we will manufacture them ; and, after that opera- 
tion, will duly return them, ready made, to your 
hands, — so kind are we. Our muslins, cottons, 
and silk goods, in endless variety, are imported 
into India almost duty free;* with many other 
articles that the natives themselves fabricate. Is 
not this displacing their goods ? Yet no dissatisfac- 
tion would be excited did we take their sugar in 

return 



y '\ 



* British cottons are imported into India at a duty of only two 
and a-half per cent., whilst India goods to this country average 
from sixty to one hundred per cent, India- muslins have .only to 
pay sixty-three per cent. 
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return for payment ; while a vast advantage, would 
foe preserved to this country, for. having the won- 
derful power of steam and machinery, ad infinitum, 
for the purpose of manufactures, the natives of 
India have not the smallest chance of competition. 

I beg leave to remind the West- Indian of these 
circumstances, for, in his natural anxiety to 
strengthen his own cause, he almost forgets there 
are any other people than the West India planters 
and merchants. What matter is it what they. use 
in India, or how they are treated in their exports 
or imports ? they are " a conquered nation of 
Gentoos, of a different colour and religion to us." 
Pure and immaculate white people! Too much 
lenity and liberality is already shewn these vicious, 
indolent, and rebellious people!!! these same 
Hindoos or Gentoos ; all of that caste too ; no 
sprinkling of Christians, Mussulmen, Armenians, 
Jews, Persians, or Arabs. . By the way, this word 
"conquered," inclines me to ask, whether the 
Negroes, or slaves in the West-Indies, voluntarily 
cultivate the soil ? How they originally came there? 
What is there colour? and what religion they 
profess ? It is not .the word conquered to which I 
so much object, being, as we are, an ambitious, 
warlike, and daring people : but to the humiliating 
and debasing principles here attached to it ; prin- 
ciples that for the honour of the nation will, it is 
hoped and believed, be disavowed by the British 

H 2 House 
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House of Commons. Such a pernicious doctrine 
can never find a resting place there. 

The friendly permission, the generous exclama- 
tion in the same extract, is deserving of our best 
thanks ; it is so brief, unique and d-propos. 

(f The East-Indies may flourish as they liaise 
done," so may the agriculturists ; they have had 
a golden harvest during the war, they had no ob- 
jection to its continuance : yet they cry out nearly 
as loud as the West-Indians for relief;* a cry 
repeated in all quarters, and by all parties. I must 
distinctly deny the assertion, that India flourishes 
as it was wont to do in the war. Forests of masts 
may be seen, of vessels lying at the wharfs at Cal- 
cutta unemployed, many for sale ; freight is not 
to be obtained, and ships have been sold for half 
their value to pay their expenses. Instances have 
been known of ships returning in ballast, often not 
more than half laden jf having procured, after 

waiting 

* We have all ranks of people praying for a remission in the 
taxes. Humanely, some few have been remitted; but if the 
people will submit to the tax levied upon them in sugar by the 
West-India merchants, amounting to nearly two millions annu- 
ally, they deserve no commiseration, particularly as this bribe 
is the great support of .the atrocious slave-trade, which, if it does 
not exist with all its former horrors, is still an indelible disgrace 
to the country. 

f The sugar that these ships might have brought home, of a 
superior quality, at about twenty shillings per cwt., which with 
all the homeward-bound charge, at about nine shillings, would 

make 
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waiting for months, only a two-third freight, at 
ruinous rates ; and then been obliged to touch 
at places on the coast, at Madras, Ceylon, Or the 
Isle of Fiance, or the Cape, and still not fill. 
Money has fallen a third in value, as the interest 
on the Company's bonds, and on loans of private 
property, will sufficiently prove. There is also a 
general stagnation among the great agency houses j 
those, too, who have the best resources and largest 
capitals ; while the country and coasting trades 
are nearly annihilated. These were formerly con- 
ducted by resident Englishmen and natives, but 
are now fallen into the hands of the free traders, 
many of whom employ old West-India vessels and 
West-Indian capital, to the displacement of the 
original traders; but the West-Indians may go 
where they please, and impede others. The in- 
creased cultivation in Cuba and Brazil has sent 
many West-Indians elsewhere; they being a 
chosen people, quite unrestricted. 

My ipse dixit is not to be taken without inquiry, 
although I speak from personal observation, and 
my veracity, I believe and hope, may be relied 
on ; for not the best cargo of sugar ever imported 

should 



make twenty-nine shillings per cwt., a price less by eleven shil- 
lings than inferior West-India is sold at; but if at forty-five 
shillings, as they wish and expect, this tax on the people of Great 
Britain is no less than fifty per cent,, for the sole advantage of 
the West-Indian slave-holder. 
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should cause me wilfully to deceive. 1 'As to the 
assertion about Indian property, consult the oldest 
captains in the Company's regular service, men 
who trade regularly to and fro with a large capital, 
whether a voyage out and home is now as pro- 
ductive by one- third as formerly. The most re- 
spectable agents, of long experience, will confess, 
in winding up their accounts,, that a living profit 
is scarcely obtained. The owners have now a 
rate of freight averaging from about j£9 to ^11 
per ton : in war time the rate was £30 and up- 
wards. This contrast will speak for itself, and, 
it is hoped, will convince the West-Indian that we 
are not quite so flourishing as his party zeal urges 
him to imagine* By his statement, on an average, 
taken from the Gazette in January (see p. 7)> 
2s. Id. on Jamaica sugar, and 3s. Id. on sugar of 
the Windward Islands, is the profit to the Planter. 
This was taking sugar at the rate of Sis. 3d. per 
cwt. ; but he observes, to " get a remunerating 
price it ought to be sold at 45s. :" a very moderate 

addition, 



* An account of the tonnage entered outwards for the East- 
Indies and China, in each year, from 1818 to 1822, inclusive ; 
also, a singular account of the tonnage entered inwards from the 
East-Indies and China, during the same period ; this is not very 
flourishing. 

In the year 1818 1819 1820 1821 1822 ' 
Outwards, 104,692 66,525 69,265 68,155 73,102 Tons. 
Inwards, 100,643 93,459 82,294 70,647 63,915 
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addition, certainly; very sudden, and very satis- 
factory to the consumer ! 

Here I cannot help remarking, en passant, what 
clamour would be raised, were anv sutjoestion 
made to force, by an Act of Parliament, the price 
of any East-India commodity, say cotton, 50 per 
cent, at one: blow. The East-Indians would be 
execrated in every corner, from the master manu- 
facturer at Manchester down to the servant who 
wears the cotton gown and shawls. In these 
times of both cheapness and difficulties, such a 
proposition as the West-Indian's is very ill-timed, 
to. say nothing of. its arbitrary and selfish cha- 
racter. A candid examination of the respective 
situations of the parties, will shew that there is a 
great deal of needless outcry on the part of the. 
West-Indians, and that other portions of the 
people, to the full as deserving, have as just and as 
good grounds of complaint. 

The author whose arguments I have been dis- 
cussing, is very ingenious in finding grounds on 
which to rest his cause. Not the least singular is 
the following passage : (p. 24) " We are obliged 
" to confide the tranquillity of India to the hands 
«f of the Hindoos themselves. We have put arms, 
" which they may employ either for us or against 
" us, as they please." True, and so may any body 
of soldiery, or the African corps in the West- 
Indies. 
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Indies.*' Is it probable that the three armies' of 
the three Presidencies could, under any circum- 
stances, form a united and general conspiracy, 
officered as they are by Britons, and composed of 
different sects in religion, and of different nations, 
as — Hindoos, Musselmen, Jews, and Native Chris- 
tians, whose interests and feelings are very, dis-r 
similar, who never place the least confidence in 
each other, and who always view their native su- 
perior officers with distrust and jealousy. From 
the moral deficiencies in principles and education 
among them, a sentiment of suspicion towards 
each other pervades all classes. They are aware, 
by experience, that in the hour of danger and 
difficulty they can place no dependance in each 
other; that self-interest and aggrandizement are 
the leading objects of the natives of rank ; that to 
rise to any height or power, they regard not the 
means pursued, and that friend and relative would 
alike suffer, if opposed to their insatiable thirst 

after 

* The West-Indians apprehend no dangers to their own 
colonies: oh no, none whatever ; they perhaps forget the time 
of Rodney, the example set by St. Domingo, their very formi- 
dable neighbours the Americans, the Maroons of former days, 
their exposed insular situation ; in short, they cannot defend 
themselves either externally or internally, but must, as they have 
done, suck the very vitals of the mother country ; and then 
ttlrn round upon her and say — you must pay us ten shillings 
more for our sugar. Oh, grateful and consistent people ! 
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after riches. A dereliction of all honest and manly 
conduct, a vindictive and tyrannical behaviour, 
often to their best friends, and most generally to 
their adherents, are characteristic circumstances 
so well known to the lower orders by daily ob- 
servation, and in the casual intercourse with the 
troops of the Native Powers, that I firmly believe^ 
if they had the option and opportunity to use itj 
they would give a decided preference to the rule 
6f their present masters than to that of their 
countrymen or chiefs. With us they are certain 
of regular pay, honourable treatment, an indul- 
gence in their religious prejudices and ceremonies, 
and, when disabled or unfit for service, a provision 
extending to their families. The -punishments in- 
flicted are the award of a jury of their own coun- 
trymen. Their complaints and grievances are 
readily attended to, and always redressed, if prac- 
ticable. They have the means of remitting a por- 
tion of their monthly pay to their families, who 
seldom accompany them on service or in the field 
(generally residing at the place of their birth from 
generation to generation), and whom they often 

do not see for five or six years.* 

I know 



* This mode of remittance, payable on the spot by the British 
magistrate, or collector of the district, is an incalculable advan- 
tage to the Native officer and soldier; they feel it as such. When 
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I know, indeed, of no circumstance better cal- 
culated to strengthen the attachment of the 
Siphauee, for there are no mail-coaches nor bank- 
notes in thewilds of India: any sum sent by a friend 
or relative, would, four times out of five, never 
reach its destination. The devotion and affec- 
tion of a Siphauee to his officer is unbounded — it 
is of the most lively kind ;* while to their Native 
officers they are diffident and suspicious. Any 
commotion or intrigue among this body is certain 
of being discovered and revealed. Promotion and 

reward 

they go on furlough for six or nine months, they often carjy 
with them large sums of money, Ihe savings of their pay, though 
little suffices a native, and they have few vicious or extravagant 
propensities. 

* Innumerable instances might be selected from my own per- 
sonal knowledge. One of 1822 shall be given only, from a 
corps of native cavalry to its commanding officer. His Excel- 
lency the Most Noble the Commander-in-chief, taking into con- 
sideration the peculiar nature and constitution of the corps, and 
the circumstance of its having been raised by Capt. Roberts, was 
pleased, as a special case, to comply with their request. The sum 
of twelve thousand five hundred rupees, or upwards of fifteen 
hundred pounds sterling, was accordingly remitted to Captain 
Roberts, with a request on the part of the corps that, on bis ar- 
rival in England, be would lay out the amount, first, in providing 
himself with a very handsome sabre, and the remainder in massy 
pieces of plate, on all of which they desired that the following 
inscription should be engraven :— " A farewell token of affection- 
ate esteem, from the officers and men of the 1st Rohilla cavalry, 
to their much respected commander, Capt. H. T. Roberts, 1821." 
This was only half a month's pay. They all freely to a man 
■wished to subscribe a full month's pay, nor would they hear of a 
sword only being accepted. 
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reward is Bure to be bestowed on him who makes 
discovery ;* while, in joining any conspiracy, he 
is aware that he can place no confidence in the 
promises or expectations of the leaders. He has a 
very fair chance of being betrayed by his accom- 
plices, and shot to death ; or, if his crime is of 
a less magnitude, flogged by the hands of the 
Native Portuguese Christians, who are generally 
the drummers and fifers of corps. These men, 
being eaters of meat and converted christians, are 
absolutely abominated. After flogging they are 
sometimes drummed out, or discharged the regi- 
ment. It would appear to a stranger a trying spec- 
tacle, to see a native soldier, often of the caste of 
priests or devotees, punished by flogging in pre- 
sence of his countrymen and relatives ; his corps 
probably being the only one within a district of 
thirty miles, and the European officers present or 

I 2 in 



* Bombay Castle, Jug. 3, 1822.— The Hon. the Governor ia 
Council has derived the greatest satisfaction from a report of the 
conduct of Jemadar Bevvjee Powar, and Halvidar Luximon Sirkee, 
of the 2d bat. 9th regt. N. I., in refusing a bribe of four thou- 
sand rupees offered to the former, and of three hundred rupees to 
the latter, by one Seedojee Bhattee Borewaweekur, who had been 
seized as concerned in the late disturbances, caused by a banditti 
in the Southern Cnncan in order to release him from custody. 
As a reward for their fidelity, the Governor iu Council in pleased 
to promote Jemedar Bewjee Powar to Subadar, and Halvidar 
Luximon Sirkee to Jemadar, and to direct that they be considered 
as Supernumerary Subadar and Jemadar until vacancies offer for 
them in their own battalion. 
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in the district cot exceeding in number eight or 
nine. One observation must be made, that the 
punishment in all cases is the verdict of the natives 
themselves, an European officer always presiding 
to administer the oaths, and to superintend the 
proceedings. Such a European officer, whether of 
cavalry or infantry, has, indeed, no sinecure. He 
must be his own clerk, paymaster, and linguist, to 
say nothing of battalion and general duties, and 
they are of no light description ; the total number 
of officers to a battalion eight or 900 strong being 
only four captains, eleven lieutenants, and five 
ensigns, and not above half that number to a corps 
of cavalry. From this list must be taken the ad- 
jutant and quarter-masters, with officers on the 
general staff of the army, consequently away from 
their corps, and others in Europe on sick certifi- 
cate, or on furlough for three years : so that but 
few are left to do the various duties. These, 
however, are well done. The officers, being well 
educated young men, going into the service at an 
early age, not getting promotion by interest or pur- 
chase, to the injury of their seniors, nor allowed 
to exchange into other corps— they form early and 
strong friendships— and, if vicious, the example of 
their elder brethren corrects, and generally eradi- 
cates bad habits and principles. It is an eligible 
service in every respect. Courts-martial are of 
rare occurrence, considering the extent of the 

army. 
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army. I could dwell upon the subject, and others 
connected therewith, till a great book would be the 
result ; yet I could not forbear thus far to express 
my sentiments on the insinuation brought, for 
party views, against a body of men, who for loyalty, 
zeal, and heroic courage, are not excelled by any 
troops in the world. Their devotion and fidelity, 
under the most trying circumstances, have been 
found unshaken, and of the most determined kind. 
It is on record in fifty places, from the time of Lord 
Clive down to the brilliant government of the 
Marquess of Hastings.* One word more : the 
troops in the service of the Native Powers are often 
twelve months in arrears of pay. Disbanded and 
turned adrift, to subsist how they can, their pay, 
when they do get it, is in the most debased coin. 

No 



' 



* When Lord Clive was deserted by li is English troops in 
action, his native Sepoys remained firm and faithful. Look at the 
recent actions at Pooua and Nagpoor. At each place the odds 
were thirty to one. Every threat and reward was held out to 
■our native officers and men to quit their colours. Very large 
offers were made, but fruitlessly. No King's troops were present. 
The result was glorious, and for ever fatal to Mahratta power. 
What else could be expected under the direction and presence of 
two such eminent individuals as the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone and 
Mr. Jenkins, who for great talents, important services, knowledge 
of India, and as learned orientalists, stand perhaps unrivalled. As 
it is the truth, why should I not say it? Two good prints by 
Mr. Orme, of the battle of Nagpoor, have lately come out, done 
by a brave and very intelligent officer, Captain J. Bayley, who 
was present at the battle. 
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No provision is ever made for themselves or their 
families. They experience every species of ex- 
action and injustice, for the Prince is as corrupt as 
his Ministers. Heroism and fidelity are alike dis- 
regarded. In short, the soldier is never certain of 
a day's subsistence, pay, or comfort. Contrast this 
statement with our native troops, and I presume the 
situation of the West-Indian's prediction, in both 
points, will appear to be equally invalid and unjust. 
Who would have thought that sugar could have 
given rise to such assertions ? Any thing, however, 
to prop a falling cause. 

We are amused in the progress of the West-Indian's 
pamphlet, by a still more cogent reason for a pre- 
ference to the West-Indian over the East-Indian 
interest, by an allusion to a person who has lately 
made himself of great notoriety by a Jew acts of 
duplicity, treachery, and tyranny. 1 will give 
the passage entire (from p. 25), as the fearful hob- 
goblin introduced is no less a personage than the 
magnanimous Alexander, Emperor of all the 
Russias, ci-devant Czar of Muscovy, who, thanks 
to the mismanagement of his neighbours, plays a 
commanding and dangerous part in the drama of 
the day. 

" When we contemplate the power of the vast 
empire of Russia, with its million of excellent sol- 
diers, and its ambitious monarch, who may be 
looking upon India now as his future prey, and 

consider 
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eonsiderthe geographical situation of those coun- 
tries and our own, we must consider that it is as 
natural India should become dependant upon 
Russia at no very distant day, perhaps, as Scot- 
land and Ireland (mighty natural, indeed !), from 
their geographical positions, have become parts of 
the English nation. If, therefore, Great Britain 
should unadvisedly ruin her West-India colonies, 
for the sake of her possessions, in the East, she is 
very likely some day to find herself without either." 
Here would bea misfortune, truly : we should be 
without any sugar at all ! Tea w r ould fall into 
disuse, the Hong merchants of Canton would be 
ruined ; the India-House shut up ; and a little 
falling off in the revenue. How very considerate 
in Alexander to permit us so long to have those 
good things"! Unquestionably, when quietly set- 
lied in India_, and one of his nobles, with a barba- 
rian's unpronouncable name, fixed as Governor- 
General at Calcutta, he would cast an eye upon 
the celestial empire (China). Fine ships are built 
at Calcutta, of all sizes ; the Malays are admirable 
seamen, very courageous; and as their Archipe- 
lago must fall at the fiat of the Autocrat, an 
expedition by sea would, perhaps, be preferred to 
the march of an army by land. Besides, it is pro- 
bable they could not so conveniently spare troops, 
as the natives might have an inclination, opportu- 
nity 
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nity presenting, of quarrelling, or taking the part 
of their old friends and masters, the English. 

Does the West- Indian sincerely think that Rus- 
sia could send a million of troops into India? A 
body like this is not easily fed or supported, in a 
country three thousand miles distant. Europe 
must, of course remain a passive spectator, and 
Russia require no troops at home, or in her con- 
quered and disaffected provinces.* The Poles are 
to remain satisfied, and the energy and means of 
England to lay dormant : no advantage being 
drawn from her naval superiority for the trans- 
port of British troops. 

The arms, money, and clothes of a million of 
men, are all prepared. Our well-appointed, faith- 
ful, and brave troops, which may be trebled, are 
to be swept away at the first shock of the barba- 
rians. When these things are all arranged, and 
a few other trifling matters, such as the Turks and 
Persians remaining quiet, and thoughtless of re- 
senting the indignities and usurpations they have 
endured; when these' points are settled, then the 
march will possibly commence. ' 

The comparison drawn by the author of " En- 
gland and the sister Kingdoms, with Russia and 

India, 



* Some of the Russian provinces we know to be almost bor- 
dering on revolt; should an opportunity occur, they would «ooa 
show their intentions. 
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India," is not certainly a very happy illustration 
of the argument. The country for the Russians 
to march over is upwards of three thousand 
miles ; comprising wild, mountainous districts, op- 
posing continual obstacles ; inhabited in many 
parts by warlike people, whose profession is plun- 
der. These would harass them from their strong 
holds, without fear of punishment, hanging upon 
their rear, and destroying or capturing their bag- 
gage at every step ; the country, at the same time, 
in many parts impassable to artillery; and no 
supplies or assistance to be procured from these 
predatory and hostile people, who, being in their 
own country, would have every advantage over the 
invaders. 

There is a frightful desert, exceeding three hun- 
dred and fifty miles in extent, where there is little 
or no water, and occasionally a few wretched 
hamlets, only able to supply the casual wants of 
a few solitary travellers, or pilgrims. The heat is 
so intense, that Asiatics, with horses and camels, 
dread the journey ; and not without reason, as 
men and beasts often perish in it. What, then, 
would be the fate of a million of soldiers, with 
heavy artillery, battering train, provisions, bag- 
gage, and other burdensome articles ? A fourth 
would perish from sickness, climate, excessive 
fatigue, and want. How such a force is to subsist 
in a sterile country, where forage is as scarce as 
food for; man ; how communication is to be kept 

K Lip 
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up in a line of two thousand miles ; how the con- 
voys and sick* are to be brought on in a country 
where no wants can be supplied, and where there 
are no beasts of burden to be procured, anymore 
than aid from the inhabitants, are difficulties that 
appear to me insurmountable. 

The case is very different in a fertile country, 
with good roads, where you can quarter any army, 
or keep up a chain of posts connected with your 
own country. The incessant attacks, particularly 
at night, of the pillaging tribes and hordes, who 
are as daring as they are untractable, would, by 
spoliation and plunder, soon ease the Russians of 
a good part of their stores and baggage. But how 
they are to transport either it is impossible to dis- 
cern. Camels are the only animals of burden 
used in these desert tracts. The number required, 
and the difficulty of procuring even a few, are 
invincible obstacles to the march of a large army. 
Were the natives of these countries friendly, 
and of peaceable habits, they could afford little 
or no help. From these wild, barren, and moun- 
tainous districts nothing but ruin is to be expected. 
The people acknowledge no laws or masters. 
They, in fact, will be managed neither by threats 

nor promises, force nor favors. 

Al- 

*■ Dysenteries, malignant fevers, ophthalmia, cholera morbus,. 
with bilious complaints, would sweep them off by thousands. They 
cannot leave their sick, nor scud them to garrisons in the rear. 
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Allowing, for the sake of argument, that all 
these difficulties and dangers are surmounted, and 
the Russians approach Candahar.* Here an invad- 
ing army will meet with an enemy of no small con- 
sideration in the Afghans, a numerous, warlike, and 
brave race, who have a very strong country, whose 
delight is in war, and generally engaged in the most 
desperate attempts, even where plunder is not an 
inducement. They are brave and unyielding to a 
proverb. Their disposition towards us may be ob- 
served by the following: The Cabul Sovereign, sen- 
sible of the advantage of alliance and co-operation 
between the two states, directed his ministers to 
confer with Mr. Elphinstone, and, consulting the 
welfare of both governments, to conclude an ar- 
rangement. It was in consequence agreed, that, 
if the French and Persians endeavoured to pass 

k 1 through 



* It is a singular circumstance in history, and not inapplicable 
here, that the three great invaders of Hindoostan, Alexander, 
Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, penetrated by the same route, in 
different ages, and with different views. The modern Alexander 
must, however, recollect that India then, and India now, in 
government and resources, is as what North America was, and 
what she is. 

From Moscow to Delhi, (which is 976 miles from Calcutta,) he 
would first, proceed to Astrachan, and then cross the Caspian 
Sea to Astrabad ; which is by land 1412 versts ; from Astrabad 
to Herat, passing through Persia or Bucharia, 580 miles, to 
Candahar 400 miles, to Delhi, by Cabul and Attock, 1071 
miles. 
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through the Cabul territories, the armies of that 
state should use the utmost exertions to repel them, 
and prevent their effectuating this object; and 
that if in pursuance of their confederacy, the 
enemy should advance towards the King of Cabul's 
country in a hostile manner, the British State 
should hold themselves liable to afford the expenses 
necessary for the above-mentioned service, to the 
extent of their ability j these conditions, to be in 
force while the confederacy between the French 
and Persians continued.* , 

These warriors have the best of horses and 
arms, and would be more than an even match for 
the best light troops of Russia. Fatigued and 
harassed by a long march, exposed to extremes of 
heat and cold, they would be still upwards of two 
thousand miles from Calcutta. Allowing that they 
have effected the passage of the Indus, they have 
now a formidable foe in the brave and enterprizing 
Sings, or Seiks. These are a robust, active, and 
daring race, inured to war, well armed, and of 
the most determined character. To form an esti- 
mate of their actual military force is impossible : 
it varies according to the state of the country, 
but doubtless amounts to 50,000 horse, with 
twice that number of infantry : a force that might 
be increased, to double that amount. They are 

, very 



* Vide Treaties 1809. 
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very jealous of a foreigner, and very justly so, as 
they have a fine, fertile country. We are and have 
been on the best terms with them, by not inter- 
fering with their internal policy. According to a 
treaty formed in 1809, during the late Mahratta 
confederacy in the heart of India, they declined, 
and made known to the British Government every 
overture made to them by the Mahrattas, and 
these overtures were most seducing and advan- 
tageous. What they would gain by aiding a 
Russian army, or by standing neuter is a problem. 
They would, indeed, have a chance of being 
subjugated in their turnj a circumstance of which 
they are well aware, by the designs of Russia in 
Turkey and Persia. We have the means of 
forming offensive alliances with the powers I have 
described. They know and respect our adminis- 
tration, and would place implicit confidence in 
any offer that we made. 

But, admitting that the Russians are met with 
the most friendly welcome by Afghan and Seik, 
and that they have previously suffered nothing in 
their long, arduous, and distressing journey ; that 
they find the whole of the Punjab country* easy of 
access, and have not suffered by the climate. 
Admit that all the materiel of the army is un- 
touched, 



* Punjab, or five waters or rivers that fall into the Indus, 
viz. Sutlejee, Beyah, Ravey, Ihylura, and the Chinaub. 
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touched, that an overflowing treasury, a friendly 
and well disposed people, excellent roads as level 
as a " bowling green," have all been propitious to 
the Russian march, and that they arrive on our 
borders, where, of course, we are to have no allies, 
but a disaffected, ill-appointed, and dispirited 
army ; an empty military chest, an inefficient com- 
missariat, a hostile, country in. our rear ; in short, 
that every thing is against us, and miracles work- 
ing for the Russians. One would suppose this 
was the view the West-Indians took of the Russian 
campaign. The defeat of the British, the loss of 
India, but above all, the loss of her sugar — what 
a fortunate circumstance for the West-Indians ! 
Would they, or would they not, rejoice at the 

event? I am inclined to think • but of 

that I will say nothing. 

Only a few more words on this subject. The 
principal chief, Runjeet Sing,* is a man of sin- 
gular capacity , address, and bravery ; a firm friend 
of ours, of which the subjoined note,f being of 

recent 

* Sing, or Singh, signifies a lion ; here it means a believer, 
as they are seceders from most of the Brahminical doctrines. 
Runjeet has but one eye, but that is a piercer ! 

f Delhi. — Extract of a letter from Delhi, dated April 30, 
1822. — The Russian war is a mere talk. Two Frenchmen have 
arrived at Lahore, as adventurers, and have offered their services 
to Runjeet Sing, upon a gold mohur a day each. They are de- 
tained 
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recent date, is an illustration. I have to apologize 
for going into, what many will conceive, irrelavent 
matter ; if it affords either information of convic- 
tion, I have gained my object. 

One question put to the West-Indians in good- 
fellowship and candour, will close the Russian in- 
vasion. Would not a strong feeling of attach- 
ment, and a desire of co-operation, be excited in 
the minds of the wealthy and powerful natives at 
the presidencies, but more especially in the in- 
terior, to resist to the utmost of their power, by 
money and auxiliaries, any subversion -of the 
British Powers by foreigners, whom they have 
every just reason to fear? or would they, without 
a- struggle, resign our mild and equitable rule for 
the iron power of Russia ? These natives possess 
great means and vast influence in their respective 
districts. They hold large estates as landlords of 
the Company, and their property and land is 
secured by the presence and protection of the 
Company's army. They never suffer in the event 
of our wars, from any requisitions, exactions, or 
arbitrary treatment. Besides, their fortunes, often 

immense, 



* > 



tained by Runjeet Sing for the present, and I believe he waits 
for instructions from Calcutta about them ; they must be persons 
who have come out to look for a livelihood, but afford great spe- 
culation of talk. — Calcutta Journal.' 
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immense, are vested in the Company's treasury or 
bonds, or in the hands of British merchants. 
Would these capitalists, and extensive proprietors 
of the soil, often possessing almost princely power, 
quietly see India invaded and subjugated by the 
wild hordes of Russia, and their old friends (under 
whom they have grown into prosperity and power), 
the British, expelled. They are an enlightened 
body of men, with the most friendly disposition 
to, and firmest reliance on, our Government. 
They know, full well, that the Calmucs and 
Cossacs are but a counterpart of the Pindafries, 
and that Russian faith is about on a par with the 
Mahratta. 

Great importance is attached to the prediction 
of that extraordinary man, the late Emperor of 
the French. I am. induced to think that his visit 
to Egypt had, in that stormy period of the French 
revolution, other objects than the conquest of 
India. It was rather to get rid of turbulent men, 
to occupy the attention of the people in. France, 
and to annoy and harass the British Ministry. 
Be this as it may—" a man is never a prophet in 
" his own country," and never more a prophet 
than when he is dead. The late Emperor was, 
however, not infallible in his views; His invasion 
of Spain, and his fatal expedition into Russia,*— 
these prove, beyond a doubt, that even he might 
form impracticable plans, with all his wonderful 

talents, 
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talents, boldness, and means, There is so much 
importance attached to the opinions of this once 
great man (than whom a greater the world never 
saw), and, among the rest, to an assertion that 
Russia and its " million of soldiers" will deprive 
us of India, that I have dwelt at greater length 
on the subject than was warranted by the sugar 
question, which I will now resume. 

In page 26, the West-Indian observes, that the 
voyages to and from India are regulated by the 
monsoon. This is a mistake, as ships now-a'- 
days sail at all periods of the year. A little regu- 
larity is, indeed, observed in dispatching the tea 
ships to China, in compliance with the wishes of 
the Chinese themselves;* and on that account 
the large ships that usually go to Bombay for 
cotton, for China, arrive at the very worst pe- 
riod of the year, the setting in of the S. W. 
monsoon. A list before me of the ^departure of 

Company's 



* Such is the jealousy and cautious policy of the Chinese, 
that after the departure of the ships for Europe, the supercargoes 
and factors are obliged to move down to, and reside at Macao, 
belonging to the Portuguese, but dependant on China. Although 
this. is a pleasant spot, the changing of abode, &c.is inconvenient. 
The English character here, as in most other parts of the world, 
stands higher than that of the other European nations who have 
likewise houses or factories at Canton.— The duty on Tea paid in 
1810 was £3,548,865 at the India House. Imported to China 
British goods £1,095,317 sterling, from India nearly two millions 
on various goods. 
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Company's ships, embraces a period extending 
from December until August. In continuation 
of the same paragraph, it is said by the author: 
" India ships have Lascars and Chinese sailors as a 
part of their crew, who are unfit for our navy ; 
West-India ships are navigated by British seamen."* 
And so are East-India ships in a far greater pro- 
portion, according to tonnage, than West-India 
ships. More especially they furnish that valuable 
class of mariners, warrant and petty officers, who 
are choice men, and procured at times with great 
difficulty and expense. Does not the West-Indian ' 
know why. these Lascars and Chinese are required 
on board the Company's fine and valuable vessels ? 
The crews of the Indiamen are forced from the 
ship for the service of the country, by means of 
impressment, often to the risque of the ship's 
safety. 

Now comes the pith of the matter, in the same 

page, 

• In confirmation of some preceding remarks on the subject of 
Lascars and Chinese, the following printed report will bear me 
out • — 

;.'.' We have to congratulate the public upon the good effects 
of an arrangement between the East-India Company and the 
Marine Society, whereby that society have opportunity to provide 
for a much greater number of boys, and thereby to prevent the 
bringing of Lascars from India, which has been considered a 
public nuisance, as.tvell as an occasion of great expense and trouble 
to the owners of East- India ships." 

A pretty good proof of what has been already said. 
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page, and immediately following the former ex- 
tract ; it is most especially deserving of the notice 
of Mr. Canning and my Lord Melville : " If a war 
were to break out with a powerful naval state, and 
Ireland remain in its present unquiet situation, 
that country might be invaded or separated from 
Great Britain." Attend, cautious reader, — long 
before the ships in the East- Indies could come 
home, and give their sailors to our navy for its 
protection. What! not content with a rebellion 
among our native army in India ! ! an invasion by 
the Russians ! ! but poor old Ireland is to go ! ! — the 
emerald isle, — if the price of West-India sugar is 
not kept up ? Oh ! shade of Grattan ! hear this ; 
that the existence of your native isle depends on 
the Company's tea and cotton ships. If my me- 
mory does not fail me, the French made a vigo- 
rous attempt, at a very distracted period in Irish 
history, and their efforts were totally repulsed. 
By the bye, the same nation made a long and hard 
struggle in India, where they had a good footing, 
and the friendship of powerful princes, whose days 
are passed by. History tells us of their complete 
failure. I would in humility recommend a perusal 
of that history to the northern hero, and to all 
those who. like the West-Indian, are apprehensive 
of the power of Russia. In those days our govern- 
ment in India was corrupt and feeble, the worst 
description of organization in our armies, the 

l 2 troops 
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troops ill appointed and ill paid, the treasuries all 
empty, no credit, famine in our own provinces ; 
our allies, from our vicious treatment of them, 
anxious to join against us. At this period we 
might have had fears for India : now there are 
none. This hint is thrown out for the satisfaction 
of those who like to despond on every threat, or 
to view every superficial observation as proof 

" True as holy writ." 

In the first page of the postscript, but the twen- 
ty-third of the publication, the West-Indian gives 
the following hint to the East-India Company : — 
" The only thing to be wondered at is, that the 
East-India Company should join their own enemies 
against the West-Indians. Who are the people 
that wish to supplant the West-Indians in the sup- 
ply of the home market with sugar ? The private- 
traders to the East. Who desire to deprive the 
East-India Company of their trade, and have, in 
a great measure, already succeeded, as to Hin- 
dostan ? The private-traders to that country." 

The petition delivered by Mr. C. Forbes speaks 
the sentiments of the whole body of East-India 
people so well and so briefly, that t cannot do bet- 
ter than give it entire — it was carried and adopted 
by a majority of 290— April 8th, 1823. 

"' The humble petition of the undersigned merchants, 
agents, ship-owners, and others interested in the Trade 
to the East-Indies, and resident in London. 

'<■ " Humbly 
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" Humbly sheweth: that your petitioners are exten- 
sively engaged in the Trade to the East-Indies. 

" That your petitioners are cordial friends to every 
measure, which, proceeding on fair and impartial 
grounds, has for its principle the removal of those re- 
strictions which fetter the commerce of this country. 

" That your petitioners, actuated by these sentiments, 
did indulge a confident hope, that when your Honourable 
House removed the restrictions which confined the trade 
of the British West-India colonies to the mother country, 
and by the Acts 3d Geo. IV. cap. 44 and 45, extended 
the commercial intercourse of those colonies with the 
United States of America, with Independent Spanish 
America, and the Continent of Europe, the views of your 
Honourable House would not have been limited to the 
West-India colonies, but that, consistently with the same 
sound commercial principles, the East-India trade, the 
British Empire in India, and the people of the United 
Kingdom, would have been relieved from the burden of 
the protecting duty of 10s. per cwt. chargeable on sugars 
imported from the East-Indies, over and above the duty 
levied on sugars imported from the West-Indies. 

" That your petitioners must consider that measure, 
unless followed by such relief, to be partial in its opera- 
tion, and therefore fraught with injustice to them, to the 
population of British India, to all persons in any man- 
ner connected with it, and to the United Kingdom in 
general. 

" That when the said protecting duty was granted, 
with a view of securing a preference in the home market 
to the West-India planters, the main argument employed 
in defence of the measure was, their being excluded from 
foreign markets (with the exception of ports south of 

Cape 
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Cape Finisterre, under certain regulations). Now, how- 
ever, since the range of the world has been afforded 
them for the sale of their produce, and the purchase of 
their supplies, that preference should cease. 

" That continuing to the West-Indians the virtual 
monopoly of the home market, whilst their sugars are 
allowed to enter into direct competition with East-India 
sugars in foreign markets, confers an undue advantage 
on the former at the expense of the latter. 

" That your petitioners are clearly of opinion, that 
the retention of the protecting duty in question will 
prove an injury to the people of the United Kingdom, 
by its obvious tendency to enhance the price of sugar, 
an article of such general use amongst all classes of the 
community; and will also prove injm-ious to the re- 
venue, hy narrowing the consumption. 

" That it will be further highly injurious to the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and ship-owners engaged in the 
trade between this country and India, by crippling their 
means of successfully prosecuting the same. 

" That the use of sugar, as a dead weight to ships 
returning from India, is essential to the existence of the 
trade with that country. 

" That authentic information has been laid before 
your Honourable House, of the great increase of the 
demand for British manufactures on the part of our 
Indian population: a demand limited only by the diffi- 
culty of procuring returns. 

" That the privation of so material an article as sugar 
is one of the chief causes of this difficulty, and tends de- 
cidedly to check the increase of what promises to become 
one of the most valuable branches of British commerce. 

'* That the said protecting duty does, moreover, in- 
flict 
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flict a serious injury on the great body of the people of 
Hindostan, who are entitled, as British subjects, to a 
fair participation in the home market; and who possess 
the further claim to the consideration of your Honoura- 
ble House, that they provide for their own protection 
and civil government; and, instead of proving a burden 
to the United Kingdom, increase its wealth and add to 
its resources. 

'' That in estimating the comparative importance of 
the two branches of British commerce which are thus 
brought into competition, the immense difference in the 
population of the East and West-Indies should not be 
overlooked; as the trade with the East-Indies is to meet 
the growing demand of a population of one hundred 
millions, whilst that with our West-India colonies is 
confined to a population of seven or eight hundred 
thousand. 

<* That your petitioners ask for no exclusive favour* 
preference, or protection to themselves; all that they 
require is, to be placed upon an equal footing with the 
West-Indians, both in the amount of duties and in the 
classification of qualities; so that, if British India can 
produce cheaper sugar, her numerous population, placed 
under British protection, may not be deprived of the 
best means of exercising their industry ; that her trade 
may not be diverted to foreign countries ; and, finally, 
that the United Kingdom may not lose the inestimable 
advantage of the exchange of its manufactures for the 
productions of India. 

" Your petitioners, therefore, deeply impressed with* 
the correctness of these opinions, implore your Ho- 
nourable House, after having conferred so important 
a benefit on the West-India colonies, not to overlook 

the 
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the other great and important interests involved in the 
question; and they respectfully submit to the justice of 
Parliament, that the removal of the restrictions on West- 
India commerce should be followed by an equalization 
of the duty on sugars imported from the East and West- 
Indies, and a just classification of the qualities of East- 
India sugars. 

" And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever 

pray." 

The preceding extracts from the West-Indian 
may to some appear judicious, but unfortunately 
the author's suggestions appear differently to the 
minds of those interested in the sugar question. In 
short, we, somehow or other, think differently from 
our opponents. If we are wilfully deaf to the 
admonition and advice given, we are to be pitied. 
To remove our perverseness is impossible. We 
have been so long talked to, that our opinions are 
callous to reproof. In short, we are not to be re- 
claimed in our errors. Rushing headlong to ruin, 
with our minds alarmed by the West-Indians, and 
our eyes wide open, is a deplorable state, consider- N 
ino- the number of clever, experienced, practical 
judges in the list of the majority. But what will 
the West-Indian say when he observes the names 
of the whole (with one exception) of the Committee 
of Directors of Buying, and Warehouses attached 
to the report already given ;* gentlemen whom the 
West-Indian justly designates (page 28) as " com- 
posed 
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posed of some of our first merchants in London — 
and, generally speaking, of gentlemen the most 
distinguished for talent and application of those 
who have returned from the East." Is it not 
strange to our adversaries, that those gentlemen 
should all view the question in the same light ? and 
although a few of the proprietors may be guided by 
interested motives, I may presume to say, and 
verily believe, from the very high character, ex- 
perience, and judgment of these India Directors, 
that they are utterly incapable of lending them- 
selves to any party measure prejudicial to the in- 
terest of the country at large. I am unconnected 
with their interests in any way — and personally un- 
known to them. 

Sorry should I be to see the West- Indians ruined,* 
as they themselves foretell, by a participation in the 
market by the East-India merchants. That their 
affairs are very much depressed, no one will deny: 
but is it just to improve their condition by injuring 
another, and a larger body ? Will no half measures 
do, no compromise ?t nothing but unqualified mo- 
nopoly 

* On their own assertion, without any reference to America, 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, insurrection at St. Domingo, 
depreciation in the value of all articles, and the change from war 
to peace. 

f Before 1813 there was no protecting duty. In 1792 the 
East-India merchants were encouraged to import sugars. In 
1803 an ad-valorem duty was laid on, but not one-third so large 
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nopoly in the article of sugar. The administration 
of the country must, from the importance of the 
subject, the respectability and number of the West- 
India claimants, feel every disposition to attend to 
their complaints : but surely not to the manifest 
detriment and loss of so extensive and deserving a 
body as those of the East. It is no party question, 
nor ought it to be considered on partial grounds, 
but on those of national policy. 

"We have some men of honesty and great know- 
ledge in the Parliament. The late President of the 
Board of Control is highly gifted, with great experi- 
ence, and very able to form a just conclusion. He is 
no slave, but an enlightened and liberal minded 
statesman ; one from whom the public have great 
(and most probably not unfounded) expectations. 
I particularize only two more, who, from applica- 
tion to public business, situation or talents, stand 
prominent in matters of this deep import. There 
are many other able and independent men in the 
Commons^ who willassist in meeting the respective 
claims with impartiality and prudence. But the 
Marquis of Lansdown in the Upper House, and 
the Eight Hon. Mr. Wallace in the Lower, in this 
as in many other questions, from the integrity of 

their 



as it is now. Will not the West-India people grant any ameliora- 
tion at all to their countrymen, or our 100,000,000 of subjects in 
India ? 
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their public life and talents, are greatly looked up 
to by the nation. 

The West-Indian follows up his argument with 
some judicious remarks, no doubt conscientiously 
given ; but as these are only interesting to a few 
either dealers or makers of sugar, I purposely pass 
them by : nor do they, for the most part, bear on 
the immediate point discussed, viz. the equalization 
of duties on East-India sugar as a piece of State 
policy. 

The author's hint in page 42 will not be much 
heeded. As it will excite some little interest from 
its singularity, it is here copied. " Our opponents 
assert, that it is necessary they should bring sugar 
from the East, for home consumption, to ballast 
their ships ; and they allege, that one-third of the 
cargo is required to be filled with what they call 
dead weight, viz. sugar, saltpetre, or rice. A Bri- 
tish vessel of 400 tons, I understand from ship- 
brokers, to enable it to carry cotton and other light 
freight with safety, will require about a fourth, or 
a hundred tons of ballast. A considerable part of 
this, if East-India sugar were altogether excluded, 
would still consist of saltpetre and rice. If she 
were therefore obliged to take a portion of these 
hundred tons of Ganges' sand, as it is stated she 
would be, I see no great hardship in the case." 
Oh ! certainly no hardship whatever ! 

The author goes on to say that other vessels 
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cannot get cargoes •„ but he must explain himself. 
" Our ships in other trades are under the necessity 
of performing one of their voyages, out or home, 
almost entirely in ballast. The traders to the East 
ought not to be better off than our traders to other 
countries, and cannot expect, with reason, that the 
Legislature should sacrifice the rights of others to 
their interests." 

In the first place, the East-India ships go out 
with frequently a third-cargo, and, from the de- 
clined state of Indian commerce, have very great 
difficulty in getting that, and a two third cargo 
homeward bound, after several months' detention. 
Lucky is the ship that can get any thing like a full 
freight, and, from various causes incidental to the 
present state of the commercial world, felt in India 
as well as in England, the Company's cargoes are 
not procured with the ease and regularity of former 
days. Long and expensive delays ensue : but, as 
the West-Indian remarks, a few " hundred tons of 
Ganges' sand" may very quickly be procured. 
This, must be a consolation to those who have ex- 
pensive ships laying at a heavy demurrage, as pro- 
bably they may not know that Ganges' sand is 
procurable for ballast* — this writer " sees no great 
hardship in the case." Oh ! none whatever for the 
ship of 800 tons bringing to England 200 tons of 

" Ganges' 

* The average loss on the East-India Company's raw sugar, 
fur live years ending 1821, gives annually £12,107. 
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" Ganges' sand," to the exclusion of sugar,* a 
valuable commodity, laying in abundance on the 
wharfs, and in great request in England. There 
is a divine precept, " do unto all men," &c. &e. 
Would the West-Indian follow the advice he so 
freely bestows, and, allowing that the Americans 
take it into their heads to be again " fond of West- 
India rum/' which shall cause a great demand, 
would he in this case like to be forced to take in 
100 tons of " Jamaica sand," in lieu of the same 
quantity of dead weight in the shape of puncheons 
of the " genial rum." I imagine not : nor does any 
one else. As to the observation about East-India 
ships taking saltpetre and rice in lieu of either 
" sugar or sand,"f this reasoning falls to the 
ground utterly and hopelessly. Saltpetre is un- 
saleable ; and rice, owing (as I have been informed, 
to a preference given to the Americans,) does not 
pay freight. 

The 

* Strange, and passing strange — nay, passing belief! the 
American and Continental trader may bring home sugar, but the 
British are to bring " sand." The Government of this country, 
who wish to import largely British goods, must know that the 
barter of sugar would greatly facilitate and increase the sale of 
British manufactures. How are the East-Indians to pay for our 
woollens, cottons, iron, copper, &c. &c. if crippled at this rale? 

\ " The proportion of ballast for light goods is about one to 
four. Sand, gravel, or lime, are equally eligible and profitable to 
the owner or merchant : perhaps sugar may be better." 
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The writer (in page 36,) makes an extract from 
a printed work, lately brought forward by order of 
the Court of Directors, the merits of which he duly 
appreciates and praises. In that publication it is 
mentioned (I have not seen it), that 1,055 British 
square miles may be applied with advantage to 
the cultivation of sugar. The West-Indian on 
this remarks, that " sugar is more profitable than 
any produce in Bengal except mulberry, and in 
Benares more profitable than any except cotton." 
This paragraph is an extract of the India-House 
report, and the West-Indian argues from it that 
mulberry in Bengal, and cotton in Benares,* is 
more advantageous than the cultivation of sugar, 
" from the latter requiring a good capital or stock, 
and the chances of unfavourable seasons." Not- 
withstanding the disadvantages enumerated by this 
author, the natives still persist in the cultivation of 

. . sugar, 

* The city of Benares contains about 585,000 souls. It is of 
great celebrity and antiquity. Here, " as in the West-Indies, 
the sugar harvest is a joyous and busy season." The excellent 
sugar made in these parts averages something less than 7s. per 
ewt„; whilst that of the Dutch, French, Spanish and Portuguese, 
who have a flourishing slave trade, cannot send sugar under 11$. 
or thereabouts, and the West-Indian at nearly double the price. 
What an incalculable benefit would ensue to the consumer and to 
the revenue, were the protecting duty removed ! It would afford 
a glorious opportunity for the final suppression of foreign slavery, 
by the free importation of E-ist-Iuxlia sugars. --.'•- . i 
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sugar, and pray earnestly to be allowed to extend 
the growth. 

This writer, unadvisedly and ill-naturedly, I 
presume to think, says, " But this would not ruin 
the planters of the West-Indies, and therefore 
would not suit the writers of the East-India 
pamphlets." I cannot help remarking, that this 
downright charge of a depraved and malignant in- 
tention to sport with the feelings or ruin of the 
planters, without an adequate motive, is highly 
objectionable. I regret its appearance in the West- 
Indian's pamphlet, because his tone, generally, is 
manly and clear. With the parties alluded to, as 
so infamously adverse to the West-India cause, I 
am totally unacquainted : but, from Mr. Princep's 
very respectable character, I am induced firmly to 
believe he had no views of ruining or insulting the 
West-Indian body by a detail (that he conscien- 
tiously thought to be true) called for by his ex- 
position of the bearings of each interest. One 
ought never to lose one's temper: no not even after 
a fatiguing march of 25 or 30 miles under a hot 
sun, and coming to the enemy's ground, exhausted 
and tired, just in sufficient time to light your fires 
by the expiring embers of an encampment of Pin- 
darries who have got the start of the pursuers by 
half an hour. This might sour one's temper a 
little, but nothing should sour a mild, consistent, 
and good-tempered discussion like the present, 

It 
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It will not be amiss to offer a few words in reply 
to the writer's proposition of cultivating mul- 
berry* and cotton, rather than encouraging the 
growth of sugar. It can hardly be doubted, if 
circumstances permitted, and it was advantageous 
to the natives, but they would readily cultivate 
that production which was most profitable to them- 
selves. Such certainly are not the articles just 
mentioned. As to sugar, it will hardly be credited, 
that such is the nature of our restrictive system, 
that our rivals the Americans actually outstrip the 
East-India Company, and all the free-traders put 
together, in the article of sugar. I do not know 
where a more practical illustration is to be found 
of the injurious measures of which we are com- 
plaining, than the following statements will ex- 
hibit. It speaks volumes. 

Years. Great Britain. For Europe. America. 

1816-17 Tons 5,129 716 4,802 

Value . . . £130,464. 19,271 130,749 

1817-18 Tons 5,663 1,222 5,082 

Value . . . £156,126 36,480 156,931 

1818-19 Tons 5,990 3,972 4,701 

Value . . . £153,329 116,844 145,998 

In the following year, 1819-20, the American 

export 

* Raw Silk. — At the East India Company's quarterly sale 
of Bengal and China silks, which finished yesterday, silk of the 
best qualities maintained throughout very fair prices, but consi- 
derable parcels of the inferior qualities were refused at the taxed 
prices.— 26th April, 1823. 
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export of sugar from Bengal had increased in 
value to £181,669, whilst the export to Great 
Britain did not reach £170,000. 

Now, "West-Indians, what do you say to this ? 
People of England, will ye believe it, that the 
lords of the soil (the East-India Company), in 
India, with an indigenous plant, cultivated by 
free men, are excluded from the market, and 
American subjects, American capital, American 
ships have the preference of the British ? How 
stronglv it reminds me of the fable of the " Dog 
in the manger." It appears incredible that in the 
nineteenth century such impolitic and ruinous 
principles can be acted upon. Such, however, 
unfortunately, is our " beetle-eyed" policy towards 
India, and in bolstering up the rotten cause of 
the holder of slaves in the West-Indies* The 
wisdom of his Majesty's Government, and of Parlia- 
ment, must view these important matters clear of 
all the selfish and narrow policy which actuates our 
opponents in the West. 

The West-Indian must be aware, or any one in 
trade in the city can tell him, that cotton is an 
article that scarcely clears itself ; the home market 
is overstocked, and likely to remain so; the price is 

n very 



* The various petitions pouring in from all parts of Great 
Britain to the House of Commons for the Abolition of Slavery, 
will, no doubt, have due weight. 
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very low, has been, and most probably will con- 
tinue, owing partly to its being so generally culti- 
vated in hot countries, and to the great importa- 
tion of it by foreigners. Many persons, to my 
certain knowledge, have been ruined by their im- 
portation from India. In the best times, during a 
peace with Europe, it is never a remunerating spe- 
culation ; under these circumstances, it is not very 
likely the advice of the West-Indian will receive 
attention. 

The case is much worsemth silk* (for a fewpiece- 
goods are imported). " Poor Gentoos who are con- 
quered, and are of a different colour and religion to 
us," are to plant groves of mulberry-trees. It is a 
very pretty employment. They will adorn our lands 
much better than sugar-canes. But, above all, this 
friendly act will gratify the West-Indians ; and in 
return for our friendly mulberry-tree plantations, 
they will, in England, have the kindness to manu- 
facture 



* A highly respectable West-India proprietor observes, "un- 
doubtedly the rearing of the silk-worm was an occupation well 

calculated for people of a weak and enervated frame." Poor, 

weak, and enervated Hindoos ! How comes it that these very 
feeble people cultivate to a very large extent Indigo, which the 
robust, strong, and healthy slave of the West Indies cannot ? 
For, as the same Hon. Gentleman observes, " Indigo always 
failed in the end to be productive, for the foetid effluvia which 
the plant emitted in the course of its cultivation was found .to be 
detrimental to the health of the slaves, and it was in consequence 
given up." 
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facture our silk. This will be a reciprocal benefit, 
as the English are so ingenious in machinery, and 
so industrious, with young children working for 
twelve or fourteen hours ; so very industrious, 
that after " all nature is gone to rest," their mills 
and looms work by night ! 

I have, indeed, no patience with the tendency 
of these ideas, and with the way in which we treat 
our subjects in India.* The present system is not 
sufficiently exclusive, selfish, and arbitrary, but 
still more iniquitous measures are therefore pro- 
posed. For your own convenience and profit you 
are to force a people to cultivate two articles, and, 

n 2 at 



* The following matter of fact will bear me out. It is only 
one statement, out of a thousand, which might be selected ; but 
as this comes from one of the oldest, as well as one of the most 
respectable and intelligent of the East-India Directors, Mr. John 
Bebb, I shall, from its importance, offer no apology for giving it 
entire. 

" When he was at Dacca, upwards of 10,000 manufacturers 
were carrying on account with the Company ; they, with their 
journeymen, and all the different branches connected with their 
business, formed a class four or five times the number he had 
mentioned. But in consequence of the change which had taken 
place by the introduction of machinery, and different cheap modes 
of working in England and America, and the protection which 
was afforded to British manufactures, which operated almost as a 
prohibition with respect to those of the East, the whole of that 
numerous class of persons were reduced to deep distress." 
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at the same time, you positively prohibit them 
from manufacturing the articles you have caused 
them to produce ! Such barefaced injustice can 
never be tolerated by the House of Commons. 
Ground down and shackled by various other 
revenue and commercial systems, the cup of in- 
justice is not to be filled up at the suggestion of 
the West-Indians, who, if they can remove their 
troubles, care not a sou on whose shoulders the 
burden falls, whether on the revenue, the people 
of this country, or the East-India interest. Give 
us a bounty, they exclaim ; let us raise the price 
of sugar, let it be as dear as 455.— that delightful 
number, and then we are, as in duty bound, your 
very humble, obliged, and grateful servants. 

In the statements of our opponents, they do not 
exactly tell (nor is it their interest so to do) the 
cause of their lamentations, but ascribe them to 
other than the real causes. The fact is, that the 
ground, in many parts, is worn out, and cultiva- 
tion becomes expensive, being managed by ser- 
vants. The slave trade is partly abolished (this is 
the ground- work of their distress), or at least greatly 
checked ;* thanks to the humane and laborious 

efforts 
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* We are told so, but the language held on the presentment 

of a petition from Cambridge, on the 23d of April, leads us to 

thiuk differently. 

Lord 
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efforts of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Roscoe, and other 
friends of humanity. 

The friends of the slaves, whether advocates for 

an 
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Lord Palmerston presented a Petition from the University of 
Cambridge, praying that the House would take measures to pre- 
vent and mitigate, and gradually to abolish the remaining horrors 
of the African Slave Trade. The Noble Lord trusted that he did 
not need to urge the prayer of this petition, as it was a subject 
to which the House always attended with the deepest interest. , 
Mr. Brougham trusted he spoke the sentiments of every mem- 
ber of the House, when he said that he could not express the 
infinite gratitude which he felt to the University of Cambridge, 
so distinguished as it was for attachment to the Constitution in 
Church and State, and for its great learning, for coming forward 
in a cause in which humanity and sound policy, and substantial 
justice were all equally concerned. He was sure that such a 
petition would meet with every attention. 

Mr. Bernal, as a member of the University of Cambridge, ex- 
pressed his sincere gratification at the enlightened and humane 
sentiments contained in the Petition just presented. 

The Petition was laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Bryan Edwards states, in his excellent work on the West- 
Indies (vol. ii. p. 136), corroborating facts that need no com- 
ment : " Whether," says he, " it be possible for any nation in 
Europe, singly considered, to prevent its subjects from procuring 
slaves from Africa, so long as Africa shall continue to sell, is a 
point on which I have many doubts ; but none concerning the 
conveying the slaves so purchased into every Island in the West- 
Indies, in spite of the maritime force of all Europe. No man, 
who is acquainted with the extent of uninhabited coast of the 
larger of these Islands, the facility of landing in every part of 

them, 
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an immediate or gradual emancipation, have their 
attention invited to the testimony of the Reverend 
Mr. Cooper, as quoted in a small work lately pub- 
lished by Hatchard. The enormities there de- 
scribed — the sufferings of the slaves male and fe- 
male, horrors ones feelings to the highest pitch of 
disgust and indignation. 

Observe, reader, this testimony is given by a 
divine, an eye witness— and in the year of our 
Lord 1823 these atrocities are brought to light. 
The genera] and remorseless prostitution of the 
females, the floggings and cutting up the flesh of 
the males, their laborious tasks, privations in food 
and rest, prove that this most odious, criminal, 
and accursed slavery, is in full play. We know 
that the perpetrators are British,, and call them- 
selves Christians. 

The unrestricted importation of East-India sugar 
possesses the power of abolishing the slave trade 
every where— of increasing the revenue of the 
State — of benefitting the consumers of sugar at 
large — and of doing a common act of justice to 

the 



/ 



them., the prevailing winds, the numerous creeks and harbours, in 
all the neighbouring dominions of foreign powers (so conve- 
niently situated for contraband traffic), can hesitate a moment to 
pronounce, that an attempt to prevent the introduction of slaves 
into our West-India colonies would be like that of chaining the. 
winds, or giving laws to the ocean." 
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the East- India people and our subjects in that 
country. On these grounds I have written my 
pamphlet. 

The planters, living at home in luxury and ease, 
instead of being on their estates, other nations 
are now exerting their energies and resources ; 
and the peace has brought down the price of 
sugar as well as of other articles. No act of the 
Legislature can controul these circumstances, nor 
is it in the power of the nation to restore the 
West-India people to their former excessively 
flourishing and prosperous state. They must, in 
common with others, take the bad times with the 
good ; and not endeavour, as they are now striv- 
ing, to visit their distresses on the East-India 
people, who are similarly situated with themselves, 
and in every respect equally entitled to the con- 
sideration and liberality of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 



?> 



Finis. 



L O N DON: 
PRINTED UY COX ANN BAYT.IS, GREAT QUEEN STREET. 
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ERRATA. 



Page 27.— In the note, for cave of Ellora, Rarlie, &c. read caves of Ellora, 
Karlie, &c. 
54._ Third line of note,/OT\ singular, read similar. 
66. — Line 8, for any army, read an army. 
71.— Line 13, for Powers, read Power. 
73. — Last line,/or on, read in. 
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